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PIONEER YEARS IN CUSTER COUNTY 
By Jules Haumont 


A Talk by an Old Settler to the D. A. R. 
at Broken Bow in 1929. 





There is something peculiar in frontier life, and 
the men who as pioneers conquered our great Western 
Plains and had a part in their early development have, 
I believe, a feeling for their country, different from 
that of the generations which came after them. It is 
but natural. It should be so. ‘‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive’’ is true in more ways than one. 
Specially so, if the person or cause you give to, of 
yourself, turns out to be a success. That success flat- 
ters you, and you will naturally be anxious to oppose 
anything that may detract from the prosperous career 
of the thing your efforts have helped to build up. 
That is one reason why you will find old settlers 
always willing to sacrifice for the material and moral 
welfare and progress of their community. The Win- 
ning of the West is as fascinating a tale as any one 
can listen to, when the teller knows his facts and the 
art of story telling. It is full of romance and adven- 
ture. The Spirit of the West. What is it? You have 
read of love, but who can tell you what it is. So it is 
with the Spirit of the West. It is here. At least it 
was here, for we have felt it. What caused it? We 
may guess, I doubt if we can tell. We know it brought 
daring, self reliance, a sense of independence and 
boundless opportunity. It filled us with a hope for 
the future, a hope we knew would someday became a 
reality. 

Long ago, long ago, for the West commenced on the 
right bank of the Father of Waters, the great Missis- 
sippi river. Today if you pick up one of the papers 
of our Nebraska Metropolis, it will tell you: Omaha 
is where the West begins. I wish I were able to tell 
you its story. I know that I can give you only a very 
faint idea even of that which I do know and feel so 
strongly in my innermost self. The story is too wond- 
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erful for me to tell, and the only excuse I have for being 
here is that I did not want to say ‘‘No’’ to the kind 
invitation to come, which was given me. 


The ‘‘Old Settler’ 

There is no special merit to be attached to the fact 
that one is an old settler. One cannot very well help 
getting old, when he gets started once, and keeps on 
going. And when he lives in a place that he learns to 
love, and stays there for that reason, he will become 
an old settler, before he himself realizes that fact. 
Still, an old settler, may be able to give a personal 
touch, when some past events are talked about. 


The First Homestead 

If you looked at the State Journal of Sunday, Jan- 
uary 6th, 1929, you may have seen therein a picture 
of Mrs. Daniel Freeman, who was present in Lincoln 
this last week. The picture shows her as a young 
woman, but she is old today. And she is the widow 
of Daniel Freeman, the man who on January 1, 1863, 
now 66 years ago, took the first homestead taken in 
U. S. under the general homestead law, which went 
into effect that day. That homestead is located near 
Beatrice, and I understand Mrs. Freeman still owns 
the land, where she came with her bushand from III- 
inois shortly after he homesteaded it. 

From that time on, the population grew rapidly, 
the whole country was surveyed as fast as possible 
and staked off in sections. People when asked where 
they lived, would not say, I live near such or such a 
town, but they would give you the number of section, 
township and range and whoever wanted to find them, 
would start in a bee line as near as possible and always 
locate them. 


Custer County Organized 

Custer county was organized on June 27, 1877, ten 
vears after Nebraska became a state. That was the 
year I first came to Nebraska, the place I was headed 
for when I left Belgium for the United States in July, 
1875, with $60.00 in my pocket. Sufficient to pay my 
fare from Arttwerp to Moingona, Ia. I might tell you 
some of my early feelings and experiences of the first 
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two years I spent in America. A young man, unac- 
quainted with the language, the ways and customs of 
the people. who found everything unusual and differ- 
ent, from what the liveliest imagination, had led him 
to expect. Suffice it to say, that I have never got over 
feeling the greatest sympathy for the new immigrant. 

The county seat of Custer, was located on the S. E. 
quarter of section 23, Township 15, Range 22, the quar- 
ter section on which Mr. Frank W. Young then lived, 
and Mr. Young was named the first county clerk of 
Custer. James Gasman, Antone Able and U. C. Stuce- 
key were the first county commissioners. 


A Cowboy Country 

Custer county, at that time, was declared to have 
not less than 200 population, and 10 taxpayers. There 
were then no farmers to speak of in Custer county. 
The population was composed of cattlemen and cow- 
boys, and the stock raising business was carried on 
in the South Loup country although some cattlemen in 
a smaller way, were to be found on the Middle Loup 
and some of the creeks. 


First Election 

The first election was held in November, 1877. 
Three voting places, all on the South Loup, were es- 
tablished. The next year another voting place was 
established at New Helena, on Victoria Creek, then 
one in Douglas Grove and in Westerville. At the first 
election Wilson Hewitt, who later took a homestead 
near Broken Bow, and gave our city its name, was 
elected county judge; treasurer, 8S. C. Stuckey; clerk, 
Reginald Tucker; sheriff, Joshua Wood; coroner Al. 
Wise; surveyor J. M. Benedict; superintendent of 
schools, E. D. Eubank. 


The Rush of Settlers 

In 1882, a good many settlers had come to Custer 
county, although 1883 and 1884 were the big rush years 
for settlers. But, in 1882, the settlers called a repub- 
lican county convention to meet at Myers and Ram- 
sey’s ranch, on the head of Clear Creek. Heretofore, 
the cattlemen had controlled the country, but in 1882 
nearly all the county officials nominated and elected, 
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were more in sympathy with the homesteaders than 
with the ranchers. After 1883 and 1884, the big 
ranches were a thing of the past and crop raising be- 
came the chief industry of Custer county. It took 
several years for the stock raising business to develop 
again, but the day came when more cattle were to be 
found in Custer county than in earlier years, when a 
few men owned large herds. 


The ‘‘Hard Winter’’—1880-81 

Some of you no doubt, have heard people talk about 
the ‘‘hard winter.’’ That was the winter of 1880-81, 
and it had a great influence on the future of the coun- 
ty, in helping to bring about quickly the change from 
a range to a farming community. For 10 years, pre- 
vious to 1880, the cattlemen had been very prosperous 
here, and there were more cattle here in 1880 than in 
any previous year. They would turn their stock out 
on the range where the cattle would find their living 
the year round, and the loss from winters hardships, 
would be very light. It is said that one Cap Streeter, 
wintered the first bunch of Texas steers, on Ash Creek, 
between here and Callaway, that was ever wintered in 
Custer County. That was the winter of 1869-70. He 
had about 900 cattle in the herd and when he rounded 
them up in the spring, there were only 2 head missing. 

The story was different in 1880-81. When spring 
came, after that terrible winter, the losses ran from 
50 to 80% in the different herds, and trusting to the 
open range for wintering cattle received its death blow 
in this part of the country. Even if there had been no 
homesteaders it would have taken years for cattlemen 
to rebuild their fortunes. We had a severe blizzard 
in October of that year, but the first snow disappeared 
mostly. Then there came sleet, which covered every- 
thing. On top of that came about a foot of snow and 
on top of the snow a drizzle, which froze to about one 
inch of ice. Just imagine a combination like that, and 
the effect it would have on cattle having to pick a liv- 
ing on the prairie. The wonder is, that any of the 
range cattle were alive when the spring came. Horses 
fared some better, because horses would paw away the 
ice and snow and get some feed. 
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Snowed In 

That inch of ice on top of the snow, would just 
about bear me up. One would walk on top three or 
four steps, and then break through. The ice on top 
would soon cut the hide on the legs of the cattle, and, 
before long, they would just lay down from weakness, 
and starve. We had steady cold winter, from the 10th 
of December, as I remember it, until the 3rd of Febr- 
uary, when for three days it thawed right along, and 
on the ridges you could see patches of the buffalo 
grass. Then it was cold again until March. There 
were many cloudy days that winter, and every few 
days it snowed. The cold was intense. Ice covered 
the windows for a week at a time, and no matter where 
the wind was, the snow would be drifting over the 
smooth ice which covered the first snow. 

I was going to say, the roads were impassable, but 
there were no roads yet. You could go no great dis- 
tance with a team or wagon and, even on horseback, 
it was hard to get around. The experiences of those 
who lived here at that time, differed of course, and 
so I may just as well tell you about some of my bro- 
ther’s and my own experiences, than to talk about 
some one else. My brother was already married, L 
was single. In the first place, let me state that we 
had a great advantage over some of our neighbors. 
All that winter we had splendid health. My brother’s 
homestead and mine joined. He had a sod house of 
one room, maybe 14x20. I had a little sod shanty, 
about 8x10. We had built that house for my brother 
in the late summer to take the place of a smaller one, 
and as we had to bring all our supplies from Grand 
Island, we sent for stovepipes, supposedly enough to 
reach out through the roof. Lo and behold, when the 
stovepipe came, it lacked about a foot of reaching the 
roof, so the only thing to do, was to lay up about two 
feet of sod and put the stove on top of it. That is the 
way it worked until the next trip to Grand Island, 
some time in October. It worked all right. 


First Sheep in Custer County 
We had two teams, a cow, some chickens, and 150 
sheep. I shouldn’t wonder if those sheep constituted 
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the first permanent flock of sheep in Custer County. 
For water we had to go about 1% miles southwest to 
a convenient water hole on Clear Creek. Our hay was 
about 1%4 miles northeast. We had good sod stables 
for all our stock. Our sheep stable was covered with 
sod, and we made feed racks, along the east and west 
walls and through the center. Then, in the beginning 
of December, finishing the 9th, we built a pole corral 
on the west side of the stable, and had a little stack of 
hay, maybe two loads, right near the corral. At night 
we went to bed, well satisfied with our work, feeling 
safe for the winter. 

That night a blizzard came. When we got up in 
the morning it was still snowing and drifting. The 
corral we had so rejoicingly finished the day before, 
about five feet high, as a protection against wolves, 
was drifted level full of snow, even with the eaves of 
the sheep stable. 

We dug a hole where the door was, big enough for 
a man to craw! in, and through that hole, we carried 
in all the feed and water those sheep used the rest 
of the winter. The sheep were never out of there once, 
until the first week in February, when it was nice and 
warm for three days, and we drove, and many we 
carried out in the sunhine. Before spring we lost 50% 
of our sheep, but the descendants of that flock of sheep 
are on the French Table yet. We also lost our only 
cow and one of our horses. The neighbors all had ex- 
periences, different of course, but of the same nature. 


Hauling Water in Barrels 

Mr. James Boggs, who came here from Logan Coun- 
ty, Ill, close to Springfield, Ill., brought with him a 
number of very fine registered short horn cattle and 
also a number of registered Jersey cattle. He lost 
nearly all of them. He came here in the spring of 1880. 
We had four water barrels, and whenever two of them 
were empty, we would renew the supply, if the weather 
permitted. More often than not, we would have to 
shovel a road, both going and coming for the snow 
was nearly always drifting. We made a cave to put 
the barrels in, to keep the water from freezing, but as 
we had to open that cave every day, it soon got too 
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cold in there, the water froze and we had to put two 
barrels in the house. That was not very pleasant nor 
convenient either. One was bound to spill some water 
on the dirt floor, and the water was further from the 
stock and had to be carried further. 

I slept in my brother’s one room house most of the 
winter. There was not enough room for an extra bed. 
So I slept that winter on a wide board, on which at 
night I put a small straw tick and my blankets. In 
day time the board was stored on my brother’s bed. 


Walking 32 Miles to School 

Mr. Lampman, who had very black hair, and wore 
it long, nearly coming down to his shoulders, had a 
homestead, not far from the mouth of Lillian Creek, 
near where Jim Oxford and the Hendersons lived. He 
was teaching school at Westerville that winter. Fri- 
day evening, after school, he would walk the twelve 
miles between Westerville and our place, where, as was 
usual, in those years, he would be made welcome and 
room would be made somehow for him to spread his 
blankets on the dirt floor of our mansion. Saturday 
morning early, he would strike, in a bee line, for the 
home of his wife and children twenty miles away on 
the Middle Loup. Always he carried some provisions 
for them and once he carried a fifty pound sack of flour 
all the way from Westerville to his homestead. Sun- 
day night he would get back to our place, and Monday 
morning he would continue the remaining twelve miles 
of his journey, to his school. Pioneers who show a 
spirit like that, will conquer anything. They have the 
stuff in them out of which heroes are made. Fifteen 
or sixteen years ago I saw Mr. Lampman again. I was 
then postmaster at Broken Bow. A gray headed, near- 
ly bald headed, man, stepped up to the window, and 
asked if I recognized him. I said ‘‘No, I have seen 
those eves, but I cannot call your name.’’ ‘‘T am 
Lampman’”’ he said. I was glad to meet him, and we 
talked of earlier days. 


No Mail for Six Weeks 
My cousin, Thomas Severyns, had brought us pro- 
visions from Hall County in October. Groceries, flour, 
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and a whole barrel of pork, also some potatoes. He 
had returned to Wood River, where he had farmed 
some during the summer, and expected to return again 
to Custer county in December. He never got back here 
until about the middle of March, for the roads were 
impassable. 

There was, at that time, only one real bridge be- 
tween here and Grand Island, on the route we traveled, 
and that was across the South Loup, a couple of miles 
above its junction with the Middle Loup. We called it 
Seaver’s bridge. Shortly after the new year we were 
about out of flour. We had plenty of meat, and we 
would say ‘‘see how much meat I have eaten without 
any bread.’’ Our potatoes were frozen solid, but hot 
water would thaw them out. Our butter and milk sup- 
ply ceased when our cow died. Our mail at that time 
came from Loup City, via Westerville, Elton, Round 
Valley and New Helena. Elton was our postoffice, with 
Mr. James as postmaster. Later the postoffice was 
moved to my brother’s house, and he became postmast- 
er. For six weeks the mail carrier failed to come 
through but once during that time. Mr. Lampman 
brought our mail from Westerville. 

There are so many experiences that came to me and 
others I would like to tell you about, but the story is 
getting too long, for a talk like this. I may, in the 
future, write down some more of them. I believe they 
are worth preserving, as all the eye witnesses of those 
early days will soon have taken the long trail. 


Hauling Cedar Posts 

There were the long trips to Grand Island, some- 
times with a load of venison, but nearly always with 
cedar posts or cedar logs. It took two or more days to 
get the load, then about four more days for the trip 
to market. One hundred posts made a good load. 
They sold for 20 cents, very seldom for 25 cents a piece. 
All a man got for more than a week’s hard work with 
a team and sleeping out of doors and paying all ex- 
penses was twenty or twenty-five dollars. I have seen 
Harve Andrews, who died the richest man in Custer 
county, and others from New Helena, haul logs and 
posts from there to Grand Island. We had no over- 
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shoes then, and often, we would trudge along, through 
all kinds of winter weather, our cowhide boots wrapped 
in sacking. Often we could not pull off our boots until 
some fire would thaw them. 

There are so many people I would like to mention, 
who all had their important part in the building up of 
the county. There is James L. Oxford; Rufus Carr, at 
West Union; his son-in-law, Pointer, the miller; W. H. 
Comstock; M. E. Vandenburg; Mr. James Pierce, at 
Sommerford; Hank Wayne; the Powells; Vincent Bow- 
ers; Theo. Frischkorn; Tom and Milt Woodart; Mr. 
Tom Blowers; Varney, his partner;—and so many oth- 
ers. That would be material for a book, not for a talk. 
There is however one more happening I must tell you 
about, for it is typical of the times. That is the killing 
of Arnold and the capture of Bohannan, two horse 
thieves, by vigilantes, from Brown county, on the S. W. 
quarter of section 2 township 17 range 19. 


Vigilantes and Horse Thieves 

A number of neighbors, living in what is now school 
District No. 105, had agreed to organize a school dis- 
trict and were to meet to pick out a site, on which to 
build a school house, in the forenoon of Easter Sunday. 
As near as I can remember, that must have been in the 
spring of 1885 or 1886. As I was riding across the 
prairie, toward the place we had agreed to meet, I saw 
two horsemen coming from the north. I rode in their 
direction, thinking they might be neighbors and got 
close enough to see they were strangers and that the 
nearest one to me had a gun strapped to his saddle. 
When I saw that I did not know them, I went on my 
way. While we were busy selecting a site for our 
school house, four or five other horsemen came along 
and asked us if we had not seen a couple of horsemen 
go by. I told them what I had seen, and they went on 
south, without further comment. Soon after we all 
went home to dinner and right after dinner Alfred Tip- 
ton rode up and told us that those four or five men we 
saw in the forenoon had stopped at the house of George 
Willis, for something to eat, and told Willis there was 
a dead man laying south on the prairie, and that he 
had better go'and find him. We told Tipton that was 
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just a hoax, but he said ‘‘no,’’—that those men had 
a prisoner with them, his legs tied together under the 
horse, and that we had better go and look. I rode out 
with him, after awhile and we went on east. I rode 
south and came near Mr. Mottinger’s house. About 
sixty rods southwest of the house I found the dead 
man lying on his back. I opened his shirt and saw where 
two buckshots had entered his breast. I rode on down 
the valley where Mr. Milt Parkhurst, a Justice of Peace 
lived, and told him what I had found. I believe the 
body was taken to Sargent and buried there. The 
name of the dead man was Arnold. The prisoner’s 
name was Bohannan, who later received a penitentiary 
sentence of twelve years. Arnold looked like a young 
man 19 to 22 or 23 years old. The horse thieves, had 
gone into the Mottinger house, to prepare something 
to eat, and the vigilantes surprised them there. Any- 
how they were so close to them that only Arnold had 
time to get on his horse. Shooting immediately com- 
menced between Arnold and the pursuers. I was told 
afterward that one of the pursuers was slightly wound- 
ed, but Arnold was shot with a shotgun loaded with 
buckshot. Bohannan ran up a draw, but he was soon 
overtaken and he surrendered. 


How the Land Looked 

I have talked at length, about the winter of 1880-81 
and could tell you of many experiences other people 
went through, for instance, Laforge Greenwood in Ash 
canyon. But I have given you a general idea of what 
conditions were. One cannot very well tell a story like 
this without sometimes having to go back a little. Let 
us go back to the summer of 1879. How did the coun- 
try look? There were no houses to be seen, no groves, 
no trees. Of course there were trees in some of the 
canyons and once in a while a lone tree, along the bank 
of some creek, where the prairie fires could not reach 
it. But in many places, where now you find a natural 
growth of timber, there were then box elder, hack- 
berry, ash or elm sprouts about a year old, grown up 
from the old stump since last vear prairie fires had pas- 
sed. Prairie fires were then an annual occurence, and, 
no matter where they started, if not put out immediate- 
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ly, they would burn with the wind, till they reached 
some river or rain put them out. Ranches would gener- 
ally protect part of their range by plowing a couple of 
sets of furrows, two or more rods part, and on quiet 
evenings burn out the space between the furrows and 
so make what they call a fire break. The trees in the 
canyons were generally invisible, until you reached the 
edge of the canyon. So the whole of the country seem- 
ed pretty much void of trees. And when you were on 
some high point, the aspect of the country, would be 
an endless view of bare rolling plains covered with a 
coat of green or brown grass according to the season 
of the year. It looks different now, with the groves, 
houses and cultivated fields dotting the landscape. 
The first settlers were great tree planters, missing as 
they did, the groves and orchards they had left fur- 
ther east. Today we knew better than we did then what 
kind of trees should be planted here, but the young 
folks, today, seem to a great extent have lost the taste 
for tree planting. 


Deer and Antelope Plenty 

There was plenty of game here then and most any 
day we could see deer or antelope not far from the 
house. Often there would be fifteen or twenty antelope 
together. I never saw but one herd of seven or eight 
elk in Custer county, and only know of one case of 
anyone having seen a buffalo, and that was an old 
buffalo bull, chased in 1879 on the West Table. Deer 
and antelope were common, and Hank Wayne, who 
was always hunting a good deal, twice to my know- 
ledge, killed two deer at one shot, with his gun loaded 
with buckshot. On a two days drive and return, up the 
North Loup river in 1879, up as far as where Purdum 
now is, following an old Black Hills trail, sitting in a 
covered wagon, I counted eighty-nine deer and ante- 
lope, without really looking for them. Over all the 
hills and valleys, you could pick up elk and deer horns, 
buffalo heads and bones. Up until 1876 buffalo were 
still numerous in western Nebraska, especially on the 
Republican river where during 1873 took place, near 
Culbertson, the last big fight between the Sioux and 
the Pawnee. + 
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Some Early Comers to Custer 

Government surveyor Harvey, said, that while he 
was surveying in Custer county in 1872, he found no 
signs of settlement. In 1874, C. R. Matthews, and some 
others, located on Victoria Creek, also H. B. Andrews, 
Edward Nelson. Next year, 1875, Geo. Carr, O. A. 
Smith, John Dryden, Forsyth, and J. T. Bell. Further 
down the Middle Loup, came Edward Douglas in 1873; 
L. R. Dowse, 1873; W. H. Comstock, 1874; with D. J. 
Caswell; James Waggoner; B. D. Allen; James Oxford; 
E. D. Eubank and others. In 1875, A. A. Higgins with 
twelve children and Aaron Crouch. Kountz County 
they called that part of the country. The first post- 
office was named Douglas. W. H. Comstock became 
the first postmaster in Custer county. 


From Cowland to Grangerland 

The transformation of Custer county from a cattle 
country into a farming country, did not always proceed 
in a peaceable way. Sometimes the difficulties which 
arose from clashing interests, did not amount to much, 
but, too often, they resulted in tragedy. Judge Gaslin, 
was elected judge of this district in 1875. He served 
until 1892. The district was much larger then than 
it is now, but during the first three years, he had 
twenty-six murder trials, and sixty-eight during his 
sixteen years of service. That will give you some idea 
of the condition of the country at that time. Many 
horse and cattle thieves operated here then on what 
was the frontier and the interests of the cattlemen and 
settlers were in conflict with each other. The coming 
of the railroad to Custer county in 1886 changed the 
conditions entirely. 


I have taken more of your time now than I ought 
to have taken. In a talk like this I cannot speak of 
everything I would like to mention, All I have tried 
to do was to give you a general view of the conditions 
confronting the first settlers. After all, those adverse 
conditions did not last long. No time at all compared 
with the long years of difficulties endured by the settl- 
ers of Kentucky and Ohio. Do not believe for a mom- 
ent that, except for a few months during the winter of 
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1880-81, our lives were without sunshine and real en- 
joyment. 


When We Were Young 

We came here to this beautiful country, in those 
early days, young, strong, healthy, filled with hope, 
energy and ambition. Poor, it is true, Oh! how poor 
in worldly goods, but rich beyond dreams, in every- 
thing that makes life worthwhile. I do not know how 
large a bank account, some of the old settlers may have 
today, I do not care, they will never be as rich as I 
felt, when I first settled on my homestead. I remember 
the time I did not have the money to buy a postage 
stamp. I remember the hard winter, the drought of 
1894. The many obstacles to overcome. We came to 
win the battle, and we did. To what amounted those 
inconveniences, compared to the joy we felt, when we 
turned the long furrows of virgin sod, or planted our 
first fruit trees. We were empire builders. The future 
was ours. 

Talk about the tropical fruits you buy at the stores. 
They cannot compare with the first cherries and apples 
we picked from the trees of our own planting. You 
build an addition to your house. The smile on your 
wife’s face, will not be as wide as the one which greeted 
us, when we took off the old brush and dirt roof and 
replaced it with boards, tar paper and sod. You may 
talk about your carpets and fine furniture. They do 
not begin to give you the pleasure our families derived 
from the homely homemade things we were able to 
provide for them. I say those early homestead days 
were happy days. We knew every one for twenty or 
thirty miles around and they were all neighbors in the 
best sense of the word. Those days are past. The 
experiences they brought will never be seen here again. 
I wish sometimes that you younger folks would have 
a couple of vears of the experiences we had. If vou 
did, you would appreciate more fully the comforts vou 
enjoy today. 

The work of the old settler here is nearly done. 
You younger folks, have charge of things today, but 
do not forget entirely, that they were here once, with 
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the determination to do and dare and they have left 
you a beautiful heritage. 

I am glad that I live in Custer county. I am proud 
of the place it holds among the counties of the state. 
Let us make it more completely, a place of prosperous, 
happy homes, filled with God fearing, law abiding 
citizens. You can do it, if you really wish it to be so. 


Sketch of Jules Haumont 


Jules Haumont was born in Belgium, Nevember 3, 1856, where 
his father had a small farm of about 80 acres. Before he was 
twenty years old, on July 8, 1875, Jules with his cousins, Thomas 
and Joseph Severyns, and their sisters, started for the United 
States. This action was the result of the decision to make their 
future homes in Nebraska, which was concluded from information 
sent out by the U. S. Government. The following year their bro- 
ther Edmond Haumont followed. 

They had about $60 each, which paid their fares as far west as 
Iowa. Here they worked for two years at all kinds of jobs, saving 
their earnings. In the spring of 1877 they continued their trip to 
Hall county, Nebraska, where they rented a farm and all worked 
together. In 1879 this group all took adjoining homesteads in 
Custer county. Although Mr. Jules Haumont is the only survivor 
of the original bunch, all the land they homesteaded still belongs 
in the family. 

Mr. Haumont has served in many public offices, First assess- 
or of Custer county; last register of the U. S. Land Office at Brok- 
en Bow; eight years postmaster and six year police judge there. 
He was six years member of the Board of Education, Chairman of 
Custer County Red Cross and for sometime actively engaged in 
banking. He has been secretary of the County Agricultural Society, 
secretary of Grange Mutual Insurance Co., and County Farm Bu- 
reau. Hardly a feature of Custer County life to which Mr. Hau- 
mont has not contributed. Although Mr. Haumont has served the 
community in many other ways he has always considered himself 
strictly a farmer and his greatest delight now comes in looking 
over the crops and stock out on the farm, now under the manage- 
ment of his only son, Frank J. Haumont. 
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Right, Thomas E. Watson (Georgia); left, Thomas H. Tibbles 
(Nebraska). Peoples party candidates for President and 
‘ Vice-President 1904. 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THOMAS H. TIBBLES 


By Charles Q. DeFrance 


Introduction 

(On November 27, 1932, the editor of this magazine and Mr. 
Charles Q. DeFrance drove, in motor car, from Lincoln to Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. In accordance with previous arrangements by cor- 
respondence we there received from Mrs. Ida Belle Tibbles, wid- 
dow of Thomas H. Tibbles, a library of sixty books, a package 
of unpublished manuscripts, some photographs and other personal 
material belonging to her husband, who died in 1927. Among the 
material received was the family bible of Mr. Tibbles, a cane given 
him by W. J. Bryan, and other personal belongings of interest to 
those who knew the man. On the return trip from Council Bluffs 
the editor asked Mr. DeFrance to write a story of his recollections 
of Thomas H. Tibbles. After due reluctance to undertaking the 
task had been expressed, Mr. DeFrance gave his promise. His 
story follows. It is even more than the editor had hoped for, 
for it gives, asia proper part of the story of Thomas H. Tibbles, 
much of the inside history of the populist movement and its re- 
lations to W. J. Bryan and the democratic party in the years 
when the populist party was in the process of disintegration and 
thousands of voters who had gladly followed its banner were 
merging into the republican, the democratic and the socialist part- 
ies, carrying with them the discipline and the doctrines which 
they had acquired and fought for in those stormy and eventful 
years from 1890 to 1904.) 

Leonine! That’s the only adjective I can find that 
aptly describes the great shock of snowy white hair; 
the ruddy, almost bronze complexion; the square de- 
termined jaw, and the steely eyes of Thomas H. Tibbles 
as I came to know him. 

But Tibbles was a good-natured, a kindly lion, 
even when he was launching his invectives against the 
predatory elements of humanity, the satraps and min- 
ions of Wall Street. Those steel-blue eyes at times 
would twinkle and a faint smile change the geography 
of that stern-looking jaw; then with a shake of his 
mane he would proceed to lambast the ‘‘jumping jani- 
zaries’’—if I may be permitted to resurrect a classic 
expression of the late Edward Rosewater, founder of 
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the Omaha Bee and for years one of Nebraska’s ablest 
newspapermen. 

I cannot say exactly when I| first saw Thomas H. 
Tibbles. It may have been as early as 1892, perhaps 
at a public meeting in Bohanan’s Hall, where Con- 
gressman ‘‘ Bill’’ Green addressed the crowd, arousing 
great enthusiasm, until Presidential Candidate Gen. 
James B, Weaver, of lowa, and the renowned Mary 
Ellen Lease, of Kansas, arrived. Or it may not have 
been until 1896. That I was never formally intro- 
duced to him, I feel certain; for during all my life 
my most intimate and staunchest friends have been 
those with whom my acquaintance started and grew 
informally. 

The Nebraska Independent Newspaper 

I am not quite sure on my chronology as regards 
Dr. Addison E. Sheldon of the Historical Society and 
Mr. Tibbles. My recollection is that Doctor Sheldon 
edited The Nebraska Independent during the time its 
owner, Col. Frank D. Eager, was in the Philippines in 
the war against Spain; and Mr. Tibbles was editor of 
an independent democratic daily newspaper called the 
Lincoln Post. I was a clerk in Governor Silas A. Hol- 
comb’s office during 1897 and 1898; three months with 
Governor Poynter; and then bookkeeper under State 
Treasurer John B. Meserve until the close of his second 
term in January, 1901. 

Just when Doctor Sheldon quit the Independent 
and Mr. Tibbles took editorial charge, I am not cer- 
tain; but it must have been in 1901 or 1902—and does 
not greatly matter now. I met Tibbles from time to 
time, discussed the money question with him, and 
read his editorials with great interest. He had a flair 
for getting what he called ‘‘inside information’’ on 
financial matters, which I often fancied came to him 
sub rosa from the late Dr. P. L. Hall, who for a time 
was head of the State Banking Department and later 
president of the Columbia National Bank, Lincoln. 

Despite his fierce onslaughts on and diatribes 
against Wall Street and the ‘‘mullet heads’’ who were 
its gulls, Thomas H. Tibbles had the warmest of kind 
hearts. Had he been alive and vigorous in the recent 
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campaign he would have rejoiced over Roosevelt’s 
happy expression, ‘‘the forgotten man.’’ All his life 
Mr. Tibbles fought for emancipation of the down-trod- 
den and disinherited. As a boy he had given gallant 
aid in the ‘‘underground railway’’ which assisted run- 
away slaves to reach Canada; and what he did for the 
abused American Indians is a matter of record in the 








“Bright Eyes,” Susette La Flesche Tibbles. Born Bellevue 
1854; died Lincoln May 26, 1903. A romantic and 
famous literary Indian woman. 


archives of the Nebraska Historical Society; and his 
marriage and married life with Susette La Flesche, 
‘‘Bright Eyes,’’ the Indian princess, was a happy one, 
as I have every reason to believe. 

From what I gathered in a few hours’ visit with 
Doctor Sheldon on our trip Sunday, November 27, 1932, 
to the home of his third wife, born Ida Riddell, I am 
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certain Thomas H. Tibbles was far more fortunate than 
the average man in his matrimonial ventures. For the 
third Mrs. Tibbles, with a loyalty and devotion seldom 
met in these days of hasty marriage and quick divorce, 
nursed and cared for her husband through some five 
years of helplessness preceding his death in Omaha 
and burial at Bellevue in the beautiful hillside ceme- 
tery which dates from fur trading years. 

In 1902 I quit a place in the office of Robert E. Lee 
Herdman, then clerk of the Supreme Court of Nebras- 
ka, to become associate editor of The Nebraska Inde- 
pendent, with Mr. Tibbles as editor-in-chief. We had 
our occasional spats—little, senseless quarrels, largely 
the fault of my quick temper; but on the whole I never 
spent a happier three years than in his daily company. 
The Independent was then about the only people’s 
party, or ‘‘populist,’’ weekly newspaper which had 
survived the democratic absorption of the people’s par- 
ty. It had adhered to the ‘‘fusion’’ with the demo- 
erats, and had supported that great Commoner, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, with even firmer loyalty and 
sincerity than many of his own party newspapers. 


Attempted Revival of Populist Party—1903 

But when Mr. Bryan was defeated in 1900, not long 
thereafter it became apparent to populists all over the 
United States, both fusionist and ‘‘mid-roader,’’ that 
the conservative, Wall Street, element of the democrat- 
ic party—the ‘‘assistant republicans,’’ as we delighted 
to call them—would control the democratic national 
convention of 1904. So in 1903 The Independent 
started agitation for a reunion of the mid-road and 
fusionist wings of the people’s party, and a meeting 
was called to be held in Denver, some time in August, 
of that year. 

At that meeting it was arranged for a preliminary 
meeting to be held in St. Louis on Washington’s birth- 
day, 1904, to prepare and issue a call for a national 
convention of the people’s party to be held prior to the 
democratic national convention of that year. Mr. Bry- 
an frowned on these attempts to re-unite the divided 
people’s party. And he proved powerful enough, with 
the aid of the: late Michael Harrington and his under- 
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study, the present Arthur Mullen, to block one portion, 
but not all, of the Denver program. 


W. J. Bryan and Populist Party 

At a populist state convention in Grand Island, sub- 
sequent to the Denver conference, a resolution was 
offered approving the work of that conference. The 
democrats were in convention the same day at Colum- 
bus; and with Mr. Bryan at one end of the long dis- 
tance telephone and ‘‘ Mike’’ Harrington at the other, 
the order was given and received to kill the resolution. 

I shall never forget the spectacular thunder and 
rainstorm which raged as we debated that resolution. 
The chief disputant on our side was Thomas H. Tib- 
bles; and Mike Harrington led the forces seeking to 
table the resolution, with Arthur Mullen, myself and 
others taking sides for and against. We were defeated, 
[ forget how badly-—but we were defeated. The Denv- 
er conference was not approved by the Nebraska pop- 
ulists in convention assembled. 

But that did not stop the St. Louis meeting, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1904, where Jo A. Parker, leader of the mid- 
roaders, Secretary of State Calderhood of Montana, 
and many others whose names I do not now recall, 
participated. We issued a call for a people’s party 
national convention to be held at Springfield, Dlinois, 
on July 4, 1904, several days ahead of the democratic 
national convention to be held in St. Louis that year. 

Mr. Bryan was right in his view that nothing short 
of a revolution would enable a third party to win a 
national election in the United States. The imman- 
ence of the civil war enabled the beaten republican 
party of 1856 to win in 1860; and no other third party 
in America has ever done more than win a few con- 
gressmen, senators and state offices. He was not un- 
friendly to populist demands in the way of legislation; 
and he must have known that his political enemies in 
his own party would, in the very nature of things, be- 
cause of inevitable reaction, control at least in 1904. 
Arthur Mullen Tries to Prevent Populist 

Nominations—1904 

So, knowing his views on the futility of third party 

action, I have often wondered why he opposed the 
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populist reunion of 1904——but that he did was manifest 
by the appearance of Arthur Mullen at the Springfield 
convention in his behalf, pleading for an adjournment 
until after the democratic national convention. Arthur 





Arthur Francis Mullen, Attorney, Omaha. Born at Kingston, 
Ontario, Canada, May 31, 1873. Parents James and Emily (Clancy) 
Mullen moved to Holt county, Nebraska when he was yet a small 
boy and here he attended the common schools. Received his 
LL.B degree from the University of Michigan, in 1900 and the 
same year was admitted to practice in Nebraska. 

Mr. Mullen has been active in politics; a populist in the years 
of that party. Served three terms as county attorney of Holt coun- 
ty, and as Attorney General of Nebraska during a part of the years 
1910-1911. Mr. Mullen has attained a distinguished position in his 
profession through participation in many notable cases; has been 
for a number of years Nebraska member of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and was one of the national leaders in the move- 
ment which nomjnated and elected Franklin D. Roosevelt presi- 
dent in 1932. 
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was not then the powerful manipulator of conventions 
that he has since become. He was pleading against 
a solemn promise given at Denver and St. Louis; 
and for many reasons it was not practicable to ad- 
journ the convention. 

Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia, the father of real 
rural free mail delivery, was nominated for president; 
and Thomas H. Tibbles, the grand old populist war- 
horse of Nebraska, was the choice for vice president. 
James H. Ferriss, editor of the Joliet, Illinois, News, 
was made chairman of the national committee; George 
Ik’. Washburn, of Boston, treasurer; and I was elected 
secretary. Headquarters were located at the News 
office in Joliet. 


George W. Berge Buys Independent 

‘‘Small sands the mountains, moments make the 
year. And trifles life,’’ says Young. That trifle, the 
Springfield convention, affected the life of many per- 
sons. It gave Mr. Tibbles the joy of a campaign trip 
through many states. It took me away, temporarily 
as we supposed, from The Independent; but perma- 
nently, as it transpired. It gave Laurie J. Quinby, of 
Omaha, who ‘‘spelled’’ me as associate editor while | 
was at headquarters, the chance of his lifetime to ad- 
vocate single tax—a subject to which The Independent 
had shown friendliness but had not committed itself. 
It gave George W. Berge, of Lincoln, the urge to buy 
The Independent from Colonel Eager, as a stepping 
stone to the governor’s chair, an urge which reached 
realization as to the sale but not as to the governor 
ship; then culminated in litigation and ultimately des- 
troved a valuable independent weekly. 

That trifle, the Springfield convention, gave Mr. 
Watson the opportunity to establish in New York a 
national progressive magazine. It gave George Wash- 
burn opportunity to reveal his New England penur- 
iousness. It gave Jim Ferriss much joy in writing 
quaint editorials whenever he happened to be in the 
News building—hanging over an imposing stone, sit- 
ting astride a bundle of ‘‘ready prints,’’ or sitting on 
the floor with a book in his lap for a desk. And it 
landed me in New York as cireulation manager and 
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later also as business manager of that ill-starred Tom 
Watson’s Magazine. 





George W. Berge. Born (Peoria, Illinois) July 21, 1864. Died 
(Lincoln, Nebraska) July 7, 1925. A leader in populist and dem- 
ocratic parties. Candidate for governor 1904. Attorney. Author 
of book “Free Pass Bribery.” 


Tibbles on the World-Herald 

And the sale of The Independent resulted in the 
release of Mr. Tibbles as editor. He spent some weeks 
in New York and started a fashion of referring to the 
principal streets as ‘‘canyons,’’ which is often found 
in stories of New York city. Later on he joined the 
editorial force of the Omaha World-Herald, where he 
worked as the spirit moved him for the Hon. Gilbert 
M. Hitcheock, who is known by the favored few as the 
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kindest, most liberal newspaper employer in America, 
both as to wages and in the ordinary amenities of life. 


Mrs. Ida B. Tibbles—Tribute 

I had never met the third Mrs. Tibbles until the day 
mentioned heretofore, when I accompanied Dr. Sheldon 
to Council Bluffs on the errand to secure a number of 
books and other matters from Mr. Tibbles’ personal 
library, which she wished to donate to the Nebrask 
Historical Society. I am not gifted in psychology and 
physiognomy, but there are persons who in a few 
hours’ acquaintance impress one with their essential 
goodness of heart, and she is one of them. So, because 
of my love for the grand old ropulist who was proud to 
say he had ‘‘come all the way over the trail,’’ I thank 
God that his declining years were spent in company 
with Mrs. Ida Belle Tibbles. 


ray 
VU 


FOUSE STEAM WAGON ROAD RANCH 





The Fouse Ranch—1863-1871. 
Belfry, Montana, June 25, 1932. 
My Dear Mr. Sheldon: 

Yours of recent date in regard to the Fouse ranch and the 
Overland Trail at Beaver Creek, Nebraska. Will say: That I was 
raised there, also my six sisters and two brothers. I was three 
years old when my Father, John E. Fouse, settled there. He 
bought out a Frenchman by the name of Gene Lavine, who had a 
small store and a “squatter’s right,” for the sum of $360, on the 
20th day of June, 1863. Father built three sections on the store 
of logs and made a cellar underneath the store, where he always 
kept enough powder to blow the store up in case of an Indian 
raid. He then left a four foot wall and dug another cellar for 
storing goods and vegetables, sixteen feet long, and left another 
four foot wall and dug a stable to the creek bank some sixty 
feet. Room enough for six teams of horses. Horse thieves were 
bad in those days. Hence these precautions and also safety for 
the tunily. 

The name he gave it was Elk Horn Ranch. He also had a 
contract with the stage company to feed and care for two teams, 
and feed the passengers. My mother often got supper for seven 
to ten passengers at midnight when the stage was late. My moth- 
er was a wonderful woman. She passed away June 24, 1923, at the 
age of 90 years, here at my home. My father died at Rapid City, 
South Dakota, February 25, 1898, age 64. 
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JOHN E. FOUSE and FAMILY (Taken about 1883) 


Rear row left to right:—Bashia Lockhart, Anna Nolan, Sophonisba 
Brink, Mattie Jones. Center row left to right:—William H. Fouse, Mrs. 
John E. Fouse, John E. Fouse. Front row left to right:—Clara Flock, 
Probus W. Fouse! Minnie E. Deffenbaugh, Charlie E. Fouse. 
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All the children are still living. I am the oldest. W. H. 
Fouse, Belfry, ‘Montana; Mrs. M. E. Jones, 4028 Jackson Ave., 
Culver City, Calif., Mrs. Sophonisba Brink, 721% Sicher St., Los 
Angeles; Mrs. Bee Lockhart; Mrs. Anna M. Nolan; Mrs. Minnie 
E. Deffenbaugh, York, Nebr.; Mrs. Clara Flock; Probus Fouse; 
Chas. E. Fouse. 

Miss Mattie B. McMichael of South Dakota, is a cousin of 
ours. Her father bought the original Elk Horn Ranch from 
my father in the eighties and Mattie and Eva are the heirs to the 
estate. Mrs. Frank who lives on the farm, is a renter of theirs. 
The W. J. Thompsons were neighbors of ours, also Roland Reed 
and family, also Dan Millspaw. Thomas Tisdale about 1865 start- 
ed his store in the Elk Horn Ranch, and had the post office 
named Beaver Crossing. He moved store and post office about 
1871 to where Beaver Crossing is located now. My mother owned 
that land and sold it to Ross Nichols in 1869. 

You can pick out what will be of any benefit for your his- 
tory and discard the balance. Our house burned down in 1885 
and we lost all pictures and keepsakes of early date. I am send- 
ing you under separate package a photo of the Fouse family taken 
in 1883, which you can return. 

W. H. FOUSE, 
Belfry, Montana. 





ra’ 
Vv 


THOMPSON BISSELL 


A Noted Pioneer of Saunders County 


[This very interesting story of a Strong Man in the Settle- 
ment of Nebraska is furnished by Arthur L. Anderson, of Wahoo, 
a life member of the State Historical Society.] 

Thompson Bissell, one of the outstanding men among the 
earliest settlers in Saunders County, was the leader, the man 
who made the deepest impression on the settlement which now 
centers in the village of Ithaca. 

He was born in a log-cabin in the woods near Valparaiso, 
Indiana, in 1825. His mother’s family name was Thomas and they 
were English. His father was of French descent, and came to 
Indiana from Pittsburgh, Pa. His paternal grandfather owned 
the site of the city of Toledo, Ohio. (The ninety-nine year 
lease, under which the land was held, expired some years ago 
and elaborate legal proceedings were needed to quiet the claims 
of the many heirs.) 

Thompson Bissell’s father died when he was nine, leaving 
him to be the head of the family of three brothers and two sisters. 
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THOMPSON BISSELL 
(Photo from A. L. Anderson, Wahoo) 


As a young man, he joined the gold rush to California in 1849. 
On his return to Valparaiso, Indiana, he married Sarah Brecount. 
Two children, Jane and Humes, were born here. They moved 
to Rock Island, Illinois and stayed two years. A daughter, Dode, 
was born here. They came to Nebraska in 1856 and settled on 
the Platte above Grand Island. Here he engaged in cattle raising. 
They stayed until the fall of 1859. When Indian raids became so 
frequent and threatening, the government insisted on the settlers 
moving out. The one family who remained was massacred except 
for one son, who was found by a relief party the next spring, 
pinned by an arrow to his dead brother. He was brought here 
and he recovered. With the Indian menace ever threatening these 
pioneers had prepared cedar lok rafts against the need of flight, 
and these carried the families, their household goods, hogs, horses, 
and cattle down the Platte to the mouth of Salt Creek, near Ash- 
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land. (The only settlers in Saunders County at this time were 
the Stambough and Warbritton families. This was prior to the 
coming of Moses Stocking.) 


Note: 

The tale of a son “found by a relief party the next spring 
pinned by an arrow to his dead brother” has some features of the 
incident of the Martin brothers, near Grand Island, but it is im- 
possible that a boy could live through the winter under such cir- 
cumstances.—A.E.S. 


Note: 

How a “Cedar log raft” could float down the Platte river, in 
the fall, with hogs, horses and cattle upon it, from Grand Island 
to Saunders county, is a pioneer story which is picturesque enough 
to find permanent place in frontier wonder tales! Navigation of 
the Platte, in the fall by such a loaded craft needs verification 
—A.E.S. 


The Bissell family and the one other that came down the 
Platte, the Oliver Watson family, stayed in camp in wagons until 
spring, and Chas. Bissell was born here in a wagon. 

In the spring, the rafts were taken apart and the cedar logs 
hauled to a point two miles southeast of what is now Ithaca, and 
a house was built of them; between the Wahoo Creek and a lake, 
known for many years as Bissell’s Lake, but now largely drained. 
Other necessary lumber was hauled from Plattsmouth by mule 
and oxen teams. The home was 40x30, and two stories, with a 
long ell, which became the men’s dining room, and, such was the 
hospitality of this man, that often the floor of this dining room 
would be covered at night with beds of sleeping men, some bound 
for farther west, some on business trips to Plattsmouth. In this 
room, the first religious service in the community was held. A 
Methodist preacher came, inquiringly, about a place for holding 
a service. With his usual quick decision and generous impulse, 
Mr. Bissell sent outriders on horseback to gather in the congrega- 
tion to his own home. 

Mr. Bissell became owner of two thousand, one hundred 
(2,100) acres of land, most of it bought from discouraged home- 
steaders, at an average of ten dollars (10) an acre. He fed from 
three thousand five hundred (3,500) to five thousand (5,000) head of 
Texas cattle. He broke prairie and raised both corn and oats, 
but no wheat. He produced only a part of what he needed for 
feeding, and purchased the balance from neighboring settlers. He 
also broke oxen and sold them to travelers on the Oregon trail, 
buying from them their foot-sore animals. A good team of broken 
oxen-brought one hundred dollars ($100). He did his early bank- 
ing business with Snell in Ashland, and later in Wahoo. 
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He gave employment to many of our pioneers who, as new- 
comers, were glad to have work to earn money and to learn the 
ways of a new country, and,-to many,-a new land. Farm workers 
received twenty dollars ($20) a month, and the herders, who had 
to be on call day and night, received thirty-five dollars ($35), all 
with good maintenance. He kept from twenty-five to thirty men 
employed. Many early settlers were sent to his bins for grain to 
care for their families and stock over the winter, and for seed at 
planting time. When he was offered payment, Bissell would say, 


“No, pass on the help to someone else.” 


An incident showing the power of his personality is told by 
Elbridge Tracy, whose family came in 1870 and homesteaded near 
the Bissell’s. As a young man he was employed by Bissell. A 
man named Arndt, a widower, with a son and a daughter, lived 
less than a mile north of Bissell. (The Cornell place). He was 
a squatter and, from other stories of him, not overly worthy, but 
the sympathies of the neighbors were aroused when he was moved 
out and his household goods set down in the road by the sheriff, 
Henry Johnson. The sheriff put Nate Knoff, John Ballow, and 
Albert Hageman, a young neighbor lad, in the house to see that 
he did not return. The aroused neighbors met at the John Bryant 
farm (now Wm. Zinke’s) a mile north. Their indignation, right- 
eous or otherwise was fanned by loud talk and inflamed by whiskey, 
passed about in a jug by the host. The outcome was a decision 
to go to the Arndt place, take possession and lynch the three de- 
fenders of the law. Elbridge Tracy, on his pony, hung about the 
edge of the crowd ready to ride in warning to these three when 
the “necktie party” should start. But someone had sensed the 
crisis and had gone for probably the only man who could have 
turned that crowd from its purpose. His horse at a dead run, his 
hat off, in his hand using it as a riding whip, as was his custom, 
into that mill of murderous men rode Thompson Bissell. The 
record of his speech is lost to us but his promise, that if they 
carried out their plan, everyone in his turn would hang, too, im- 
pressed them as apt to be carried out just as surely and the party 
broke up. 


Thompson Bissell’s three brothers served in the Civil War, 
and he helped their families start again after it closed. One 
brother, Captain James Bissell, never returned, being one of the 
missing, lost in battle; his widow and her family were established 
near Thompson Bissell and benefited by his kindly oversight. 
His niece, Mary Bissell McAuley, tells of a stampede of 3,500 
Texas long-horns that rocked their home like an earthquake. A 
Bohemian farmer had come to look at stock and although warned 
not to take his dog about the cattle, had done so, and the sight 
of this yellowydog set off the stampede. There was a terrible 
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roar, the earth shook, and the house rocked from side to side. 
Mr. Bissell and his cowboys, in vain attempts to control the cattle, 
finally reached the house. to find, to their great surprise. the 
family safe. “My God, Sarah, you're still here,” was Bissell’s 
greeting to his sister-in-law. Some seven hundred of the cattle 
were rounded up later near Ceresco, some did not wander so far, 
some were never found. 

Stampedes were not uncommon incidents in the lives of his 
herders. In 1879 some 1,500 Pawnee Indians camped in Bissell’s 
grove and held their war dance, preparatory to going on to battle 
with the Otoes farther south. The battle over, eight hundred of 
the Pawnees slain, the defeated warriors brought their dead home 
on poles and stopped there to dance once more, this time the death 
dance. One of their totem poles was left in the grove. 


Note: 

In 1879 the Pawnee Indians were not in Nebraska. In the fall 
of 1875 the last of the Pawnee nation moved to Oklahoma. And 
no such battle was fought in those years between the Pawnee and 
Otoe. The Sioux-Pawnee fight at Massacre Canyon, near Trent- 
ton, on August 3, 1873, has some similarity to this, but no “eight 
hundred” Pawnee were slain, even then.—A.E.S. 


Other dances, happier occasions, were held here as it was a 
social center. The young people of Ashland delighted to come 
for the 4th of July celebrations which included dancing and beef 
barbecues. 

One story to illustrate Bissell’s generosity: Billy Bruce was 
poor, and when Bissell saw him in a restaurant in town, he ask- 
ed him if he’d had his dinner. When Bruce admitted he had 
not, Bissell ordered the proprietor to “Give this gentleman his 
dinner.” 

He provided generously for the table of his household and 
was particular as to his own and his family’s appearance. It 
was nothing unusual for him to settle a bill of $3,000 at Joseph's 
and Graffe store in Wahoo. 

In personal appearance he was of medium to slight build, 
six feet tall, his hair was brown, whiskers sandy, and his eyes 
grey. He was nervous in manner and quick spoken. His usual 
mode of travel was on horseback. 

He was a member of the territorial legislature and served as 
county commissioner. 

He sold his Saunders County holdings in 1885 and moved to 
Valley County where, at his death, he owned seventeen thousand 
acres. He was survived by his widow, two sons and three daugh- 
ters, the youngest daughter, Elta, was born September 1, 1870. 
She is now Mrs. Burchard, of San Diego, California. 
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Note: 

The main features of this account of Thompson Bissell are 
true. He was a strong man, noted in a time of strong men. Min- 
gled in the sketch of his career are fragments of other frontier 
incidents, out of their true setting and changed in passing from 
one settler to another. The boyhood memories of the editor 
have many such stories.—A.E.S. 


ny 
VU 


MY LAST HUNT FOR LARGE GAME 





By W. A. Anderson, Ord, Nebraska 


Some people today seem to doubt if there were large game 
in Valley county within memory of present inhabitants. This 
doubt arises from the conditions that now surround us and the 
advance in fifty years from desert to civilization in that short 
period seems to them impossible. 

I have thought it might be of interest to some of the young- 
er generation tO relate some of my early experience with large 
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game hunting and so I will make the attempt. Some people are 
born with a natural desire for the wild in nature. My father 
was a native of Kentucky and a gun was as natural to him as 
any implement for use and his almost constant companion. 

When a young man of 20 years he walked from Kentucky to 
the then territory of Wisconsin, to where the city of Dubuque, 
Iowa, now stands, which at that time was the center of the lead 
mining industry of the United States. 


“Barking” Squirrels 

Later on he moved his family to Iowa and settled there per- 
manently in 1832. His was a strenuous life and spent mostly in 
the open. For many years he was a surveyor and laid out the 
land in much of northern lowa and southern Minnesota. From 
him no doubt I inherited the love for an outdoor life and the 
handling of a gun with facility. When a boy the game was mostly 
pheasants and squirrels and if one shot at a squirrel, even though 
in a tree from 75 to 100 feet high, and did not hit it in the head 
or kill by “barking it,” he was a poor marksman. “Barking” is 
shooting so the bullet will strike the bark of the tree just under 
the squirrel and kill without actually hitting the squirrel at all. 
So when I came west I knew the method of hunting and how to 
handle a gun. But hunting on the prairie is far different. 


Note: } 
Mr. W. A. Anderson comes from pioneer stock. His great 


grandfather was born on the Atlantic Ocean and so landed, as an 
infant, in Virginia in 1745. From there the Andersons moved to 
Kentucky, but due to their objection to slavery they moved again 
to Indiana. From there the father of W. A. Anderson moved to 
Iowa, near Dubuque in 1832. At that time the territory of lowa 
was very largely claimed by the Indians, and here in 1853, W. A. 
Anderson was born. In 1879, twenty-six years later, W. A. Ander- 
son moved to Valley County, Nebraska where he has lived ever 


since. 


Hunting Deer 

I recall distinctly my first attempt at hunting deer. I started 
out one morning on foot with my gun for a little hunt in the 
sand hills which were only three miles away. I spent the fore- 
noon walking and looking for game and came back thoroughly 
tired out and in a bad humor, for I had seen nothing in the way 
of game. But one thing it had beat into my head and that was to 
use a horse while hunting and that was my last experience in hunt- 
ing on foot. From that time on I trained a horse so that she 
knew as much about hunting as a dog. For, riding through the 
hills and looking for game, in going up a rise of ground I was 
above the level of the horse, and we moved up very slowly, and if 
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I made a move to check her by using the bridle reins she stopped 
instantly. If game was visible I backed her down the hill and 
picketed her with rope and picket pin while I was prospecting 
for the best method of getting within gunshot of the game. And 
now as to the kind of game to be found here. 


Buffalo Gone West 

When I came the buffalo were all gone farther west as the 
Sioux and Pawnee Indians were constantly hunting them, as 
they were very much easier to approach and kill than other game. 
That they were once here in vast herds is proven by their skel- 
etons that crop out along the sides of the canyons and also where 
the prairie sod is plowed up in places their bones are very abun- 
dant. Almost in any piece of swampy ground one can find their 
remains where they had mired in the mud and quick sand years 
ago. 


Elk in Valley County 

The next large game was the elk which was very abundant 
when the first settlers came. I recall one of the old settlers asking 
me where I had located and, when I told him, he told me of a 
hunting trip he had in that vicinity and had killed nine elk that 
day. The elk is the most keen of scent of any of the game animals 
and unless the wind is favorable it is impossible to approach them 
and that keen scent is their best protection as their eye sight 
does not seem as good as the deer or antelope. The elk were quite 
scarce when I came and I killed the last elk in Valley county or 
that was killed in the Loup country, in the spring of 1879, on Has- 
kell Creek and not far from the Jorgensen place. 


The Deer 

There were two kinds of deer here in abundance. The white 
tail and the black tail. The black tail was nearly always found 
in abundance in the rough broken land and rarely on the open 
prairie.. They are larger and considerable heavier than the white 
tail. They are darker in color and have much larger horns and 
ears almost as large as those of a mule and in some places they 
are called the mule deer. They have a very short tail. On the 
other hand the common or white tail has a tail about a foot in 
length and always when surprised and running it is up in the air 
and I never saw a prettier sight or anything more graceful than 
these animals when bounding over the prairie and almost without 
effort making leaps of from 10 to 20 feet. 


The Beautiful Antelope 

The antelope is lighter weight than the deer, but when it 
comes to getting over the ground rapidly the antelope can run 
right away from the deer. As a rule the deer are in droves of 
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from 3 to 10 or 15, whereas the antelope is in very much larger 
herds and I have seen as many as seventy-five in one herd and 
and the larger the herd the greater the difficulty in approaching 
them as they always have out sentinels on the watch while the 
main herd is feeding or resting. Of all game animals I think the an- 
telope is the most wary and the most difficult to kill as they seem 
to have so much vitality that even after being shot through a 
vital spot they can run a long distance and, when they do fall, 
it is nearly always in a spot where they will be somewhat hidden. 
As late as 1883 a herd of about fifty or more passed within a 
quarter mile of my sod house. It was more than a year after I 
came before I succeeded in getting an antelope. They usually 
went farther west in the winter and came back in the spring, 
though the winter of 1879-80 a band of four of them wintered in 
the sand hills about at the county corners of Valley, Wheeler, 
and Garfield and I saw them every time I went hunting but was 
never able to get one. I finally gave up trying and let them alone. 
After that winter I passed by them in the hills just east of where 
A. V. Mensing now lives on Sec. 10-20-13. Once they came run- 
ning by me and not a hundred yards away and I shall never forget 
that sight as they were so much like a lot of children dressed in 
night gowns with trimmings of black and white. They stopped 
for an instant to look at me, but my horse was frightened at 
them and I could not shoot. 


Out of Meat 

I think that was the closest view I ever had of a herd of 
antelope and have never been sorry that they got away from me 
unharmed. I think it is a shame and a disgrace that these beauti- 
ful animals have been exterminated, as I doubt if there is any 
antelope running wild in the state of Nebraska today and very 
few deer of any kind. Some one may ask why did I kill them? 
Well, the early settlers had to eat any game available and that 
was about all there was to be had in the way of meat. Whenever 
I got out of meat I took my horse and gun and went after it. I very 
seldom went hunting for the sport of it but occasionally went out 
with a friend who wished to try his luck with big game. Nearly 
always I came back in a bad humor as we got no game owing to 
their ignorance of hunting methods and not obeying my instruc- 
tions. One cannot visit and hunt game and there are few people 
who can keep their mouth shut and do as directed when game 
has been located. 


Still Hunting 

Once in a while you find such a man and such was Mr. W. 
Frederick who used to come and spend a few days with me and 
we would have a hunt while he was there and he was one man 
I could hunt with and with success as he had experience of years 
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before I came west. When we made these trips I usually took a 
team and wagon and drove to where we expected to find game, 
unhitched the team and tied to the wagon, then each would go 
in a different direction with the understanding to report at the wag- 
on at a certain time. Mr. Frederick was an excellent hand with a 
gun and could shoot at game that were running and very often 
with success, in fact very much oftener than I could, as I was 
never a good shot with a rifle with game on the run, though when 
it came to shooting birds on the wing there were few who could 
get more birds than I could in a day’s hunt. Some way I seemed 
to never be able to pull the trigger at just the right time to get 
the game. On the other hand I was a pretty sure shot if I could 
catch the game at rest even though it were quite a long distance 
away. One of the most difficult things in hunting was to deter- 
mine how far off the game was as one was liable to shoot over or 
under when shooting 500 yards if the distance was not guessed 
correctly. By testing I found that a needlegun bullet would drop 
two inches from the level in one hundred yards. A bullet drops 
16 feet in the first second after leaving the gun and on long dis- 
tance shooting unless a target measured distance is used it is a 
good deal of guess work when shooting at game over 200 yards 
away. Then the wind has to be considered also, as a strong wind 
will be a large factor in the result of a shot at a long distance 
The only time to try a long shot is when it is not possible to 
get any closer to your game. There is one thing absolutely es- 
sential in hunting large game and that is patience. To sit on a 
zero day behind a sand hill with a keen wind blowing and wait 
for your game to move into a favorable situation was often neces- 
sary and if you made some foolish move to hasten matters usually 
you failed to get your game that trip. 


Buck Shot and Bullets 

When I came to Nebraska I had a squirrel rifle that carried a 
bullet of about what is now 30-30 caliber and was a muzzle loader. 
With this rifle I killed the elk before mentioned. Soon after com- 
ing my father sent me his double barreled shot gun. I went out 
with it two or three times, using buck shot for ammunition, but it 
seemed to always be my luck when out with the shot gun to find 
the needle-gun was what I needed as a shot gun is of little use 
at more than fifty yards, though a chance shot may kill at a much 
farther distance. Then another thing was that one was more 
liable to wound an animal and it get away and die and not be 
found than with the heavy bullet from a needle-gun. The second 
time I was out with the shot gun I got up a bunch of four deer 
coming on them unexpectedly. They were not much frightened 
so I hitched my horse and got up on a point to see how far off 
they were. Intless than half mile they came down to a leisurely 
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walk and went behind a sand hill. I watched for them to come 
in sight again if they kept on moving, but they did not so, I 
knew they had stopped and were behind that sand hill. As the 
wind was in my favor I took my time and walked over to where 
I knew they must be. As I came around the point of the hill 
they started to run. Two of them had been lying down and had 
not seen me. After running a few yards they stopped and turned 
their heads to see what they were running from. At that instant 
I fired and one of them fell. I always carried a hunting knife 
and ran at once and cut the throat of the dead deer when to my 
surprise it jumped up and ran ten or fifteen yards and fell from 
loss of blood. When I dressed that deer I found that just one 
buck shot had struck it in the neck and stunned it temporarily 
and had I not cut its throat at once, it soon would have been on 
its feet again and gone. Always after that the first thing when 
I got to the game was to bleed them so there would be no get 
away. 


A Hunt on the Cedar 

One day in the fall of 1886, Mr. W. Frederick came in on a 
friendly visit and suggested that we go on a hunting trip for a 
few days. He said Mr. Shinn would like to go also and would 
help furnish feed and would take his pony. He agreed to furnish 
the feed for the team, corn and oats, and also some bacon and 
I would furnish bread, take my team and wagon and make a 
week’s trip if we wished to remain so long. It was agreed to go 
the next day and it was then the 10th of December. The deer 
at that time were being driven back farther by the influx of new 
settlers and it was decided to go to the head of the Dry Cedar 
to camp. 

It was a beautiful morning when we left Ord on our trip. 
Somewhat cold, but like much of our autumn weather clear and 
a bracing atmosphere that made one feel it was good to be alive. 
Later day tourists may enjoy a trip with the auto, but I am sure 
they never get more pleasure out of it than we old settlers did 
out for a hunting trip. The sky for a covering and not a habita- 
tion within twenty miles! 

Our road was up Elm Creek and on north, striking the sand 
flats not far from where Rosevale is now located. There were a 
few settlers coming in there then and the land was rapidly being 
taken up. The last “soddy” we passed was just west of where 
Rosevale is now located. From there not a settler on north of 
our camp on the head of Dry Cedar. 

Mr. Shinn, having the pony to ride, made some scouting trips 
to one side or the other in hopes of running onto some game, but 
we saw nothing but grouse and jack rabbits and about sundown 
reached the abandoned sod shanty where we had previously de- 
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cided to make our headquarters. Mr. Shinn had rather held back 
and did more diligent scouting as we neared camp in hopes of 
getting something worth while in the way of meat, but he soon 
came in and said it was a pretty bum outlook for game as it 
seemed to have all disappeared from that part of the country 
However I have always noted that in hunting you may go over 
the country one day and find it devoid of game and yet the next 
day it would be there in abundance. My theory is that the game 
is driven from one place to another by hunting parties and as 
game can move rapidly, it may be plenty today where none was 


yesterday. 


Our Camp in the “Soddy” 

So we had bacon and eggs, hot coffee and bread and butter for 
supper, instead of the hoped for venison. Our camp was located 
within a hundred yards of a small lake of maybe an acre in extent 
and some teal ducks were making it their stopping place as it 
was not entirely frozen over. An old stove was in the sod shanty 
and we soon gathered enough wood and brush to keep us com- 
fortable. 

We arose early the next day and put in the entire day get- 
ting up a supply of wood in case of a storm, for we well knew we 
might need it. All through the sand hills in the pockets there 
were thickets of plum brush and in many places plum trees two 
to four inches in diameter, much of it dead and dry making excel- 
lent wood. We gathered several loads of it, I and Mr. Frederick 
doing the cutting and hauling, and Mr. Shinn the cutting into 
stove lengths, so that by night we had a nice lot of wood and 
mostly under cover and enough to last us through two or three 
weeks. 

We went to bed that night tired and happy, I had loaded in 
quite a lot of hay for use of the team and we had carried enough 
in the shanty to make us very comfortable beds and so our beds 
were made on the floor without any fear of rattlesnakes, as it 
was too late in the season for them anyway, and it is a curious 
thing that rattlesnakes are rarely found in the sand hills. 1 
think this is owing to the fact that where squirrels and prairie 
dogs dig their holes and have their habitations in the sand the 
sand soon falls in closing the hole and thus depriving the rattle- 
snake of a home and barring him from the sand hills as a place 
of residence. There are plenty of sand lizards and hog snakes in 
the sand hills in summer, but I never recall killing but one rattler 
in the sand flats and that only a mile from the clay hills. The 
Dry Cedar is a small stream that runs from northwest to south- 
east and nearly parallels the main Cedar river. It is low and flat 
with numerous springs and swirls where reeds and rushes abound 
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where we camped out and almost anywhere water can be found 
at a depth of from two to four feet. 


A Fine Place for Deer 

Between the Dry Cedar and main Cedar river is a ridge of 
generally high sand hills and a rough broken piece of country at 
the point where we were camped probably four miles across. That 
strip between the rivers was one of the choice places for deer 
as there was high grass in the low spots between the hills and 
also an abundance of plum thickets scattered through the pockets 
in the hills which were an ideal hiding place for white tailed 
deer where resting. It was also an ideal place for the hunter as 
by climbing up on the high points he could get a good view of the 
valleys that lay between and with the wind in his favor and a good 
field glass he could locate any game that might be in sight or 
locate any plum thickets that might be the hiding place of game 
and also allow him to study the best method of getting in gun 
shot. Most of one’s success in hunting depends on knowing how 
to approach your game and if one gets nervous and is in too 
much of a hurry the game is lost by some foolish move on the 
part of the hunter. That is the reason I never liked to hunt with 
another person. As long as I was alone I could nearly always 
possess my soul in patience and if game could not be approached 
at once wait for it to make some move that, like a game of check- 
ers, would give me the advantage. 

That was one of the finest winter mornings I ever saw that 
next morning at our camp. Clear and frosty with a tang in the air 
that only winter and an absolutely pure atmosphere can give! In 
memory it comes back to me and I can see those hills with the 
frost on the grass and the glorious sun rising over them yet, al- 
most as though it were but yesterday. The smoke from our camp 
went straight up toward heaven and there did not appear to be a 
breath of wind. At breakfast we discussed the day’s hunt and 
what our intentions were. Mr Fredericks said he would go west- 
ward if agreeable to us and Mr. Shinn said he would take a trip to 
the east among the big hills, which direction 1 would have preferr- 
ed, but I said nothing and so I said I would go north, toward Cot- 
tonwood Lake. Mr. Frederick would go on foot while I had my 
hunting mare to use and Mr. Shinn had his pony. The sun was 
only just up when we started. It was agreed that if any of us had 
success we were to return to the camp and cook dinner at noon 
for the others in case they came in. Each took a bite of lunch in 
his pocket in case he should be gone all day and each was to hunt 
independently of the other unless by chance in following game 
they came in contact with each other, as is sometimes the case. 
As we were all experienced hunters it was up to each to get his 
own game and, if he lost out, at any rate he had the sport and to 
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be a seasoned hunter there is nothing like the pitting of one’s 
craft against the ever watchful eyes and keen scent of a deer. 


Blowouts in the Sand Hills 

Cottonwood lake is a small lake in the sand hills nearly west 
of the Erina Colony and so-called from a few scrub cottonwoods 
that grew near by in an early day and provided a land mark for 
hunters and also a place where deer might find water. There are 
a few places I have found in the sand hills where the blowouts are 
so deep that water is frequently found at the bottom and gener- 
ally these were the haunt of deer. Speaking of blowouts, there 
may be some who read these lines who may not be familiar with 
the sand hills and may not understand the term. These blowouts 
are formed by the wind scooping out the sand from the northwest 
side of a big sand hill and drifting it over to the southeast side 
until it forms a vast hollow in the hill sometimes as much as fifteen 
or twenty feet deep and on the southeast side is bare and driftlng 
sand. Sometimes these hills are of great height and almost like a 
mountain peak among smaller peaks. 


At the Four County Corners 

There are several large ones near the corners of Valley, 
Greeley, Garfield and Wheeler counties. In my hunting trips I 
used these high peaks as observation posts when looking for game, 
as it gave me a good view over quite a wide territory and from 
there I have often located and laid plans for approaching antelope 
or deer. In a bad storm these deep places in the blowout afford a 
fine protection fron ‘he wind and are, if partly filled with water, 
an excellent place to camp, as one is entirely protected from wind. 
Nearly always one can find plenty of red root and sand cherry 
roots for fuel. ‘These roots have been exposed by the sand being 
blown away and so the shrub dies. The roots are from an inch to 
two or more in diameter and make a fuel ready to hand with little 
effort and burn readily. An arm full may be gathered in a short 
time usually. 


Following Deer zs 

On leaving camp that morning I rode my mare over a high 
sand ridge and struck a quite wide smooth valley between the 
range of hills and trending almost due north. I followed this val- 
ley a half mile or more and then dropped over into another, lead- 
ing still in a northerly direction. After riding near a half mile I 
noticed something on a high ridge about a mile ahead of me. At 
first owing to the distance I could not decide if it were deer or 
wolf, but I stopped my mare and gave close attention to its move- 
ments and finally made out by the movement of its head that it 
was a deer. Jt soon disappeared from view, going over the other 
side of the hill. With everything in my favor I felt sure of 
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getting in a shot and so I hurried my mare to the foot of the 
ridge at the point where it had apparently been only a short time 
before. I hobbled my mare hurriedly as she had trick of leaving 
me at times and I had no desire for her to leave me and start 
for Ord now, without me going along also. 

Climbing the hill cautiously, and looking over I located a 
bunch of four deer at play in a blowout and basin, but about two 
or three hundred yards away—too far for a sure shot. I searched 
the landscape for some way of getting nearer, but could see no 
way only by crawling about fifty yards to the north where a ridge 
would conceal me from view and I could get then within fifty 
yards of them and make a sure shot, but in making the crawl, there 
would be a distance of some five feet when I would be in sight 
of the game. That was one of the many times I made a foolish 
move and decided to try it rather than to wait for the game to 
make a move as they were at play somewhat after the manner of 
sheep. There was an old buck with the biggest head of horns 
it seemed to me I ever saw. I lay on the ridge with just the top 
of my head up so I could see them and watched and finally took 
the chance of their not seeing me in the short time I would be 
in sight as they seemed so busy at play. Have you ever tried 
to be so small as to be invisible? Well that was my desire in mak- 
ing that crawl of about a hundred feet or so. I flattened myself 
out as thin as possible and started dragging my gun after me and 
only moving a few inches at a time. 


The Old Buck 

All the same, just as I thought I was going to get by without 
being observed, the old buck looked and saw me and in an instant 
they were out of that blow out and away running east. I ran 
down the hill to my horse and as soon as possible started after 
them. After going a quarter of a mlie they took up a valley about 
a half mile long and beside there was a parallel valley with quite 
a high ridge between. The deer took the right hand valley and I 
took the left and as they seemed to end nearly at the same dis- 
tance I decided when they came to the end they would go either 
north or south. If they went north and I could get to the end of 
the valley I was in first I might get in a position to intercept 
them as they crossed in front of me. When I had last seen thém 
they had stopped running and were only walking slowly and were 
apparently not much alarmed at what they had seen when I was 
doing the crawling act. This was fortunate for me as with all 
speed I hurried to the end of the valley. I quickly fastened my 
horse and ran up the hill at the end of and just ahead, in the very 
place I wanted, was a sand knoll about three or four feet high. 
I got behind that knoll with all speed and waited, not knowing 
which way they might go, north or south. Did you ever watch 
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the turn of the wheel in a lottery to see whether you won or lost? 
Well, that was my situation exactly. I was completely hidden 
from view, I had the wind in my favor and if those deer would 
only make the right move! Pretty soon a head showed up over 
the hill and I knew they were coming my way and moving very 
slowly. My chance had at last come and I was ready to fire as 
soon as they got in the position I wanted, as they would pass 
within sixty yards of where I was concealed, if they did not 
change their course. As they walked out in front of me I had a 
perfect view of them. There was a doe and two fawns and the 
old buck. I wanted that buck with that magnificent head of horns, 
but he kept on the farther side of the bunch and I had to take one 
of the others for the first shot. Never a man had a finer oppor- 
tunity and I fired, taking the doe first and she fell in her tracks. 
As the buck was still on the other side, I took one of the fawns 
in the next shot and it also fell in its tracks. 


Roar of Needle Gun 

The roar of the needle gun that morning, so cold and clear, 
was like a cannon and I fired rapidly and Mr. Frederick told me 
that he heard the sound and that it was like a whole battallon 
had been firing. My being out with the noise of the firing con- 
fused the deer and they did not know which way to run for escape. 
Il now turned my attention to the old buck. I wanted so badly 
because of that head of horns. I fired, but it was quartering shot 
as he and the other fawn were nearly over the ridge and the next 
instant were out of sight. I ran to where they were in sight 
again and gave him another shot and still he did not come down. 
I then gave my atention to the two I already had bled them and 
got my horse and after the old buck, as I found he was bleeding 
badly and I felt sure I would find him not far away. However I 
took the trail and followed him and the fawn for a mile or two 
expecting every time I came over a hill to find him lying dead 
but I finally gave up deciding that he was so badly hurt as | 
had supposed and turned back to where I had left those I had 
killed. Usually I had when getting deer, thrown it on behind the 
saddle and as I always had twenty-five feet of rope along would 
fasten it with rope, get in the saddle and ride home. But here 
were two and so I had to arrange to carry both on my horse. 
This I did by putting one in the saddle and one tied behind, both 
being securely fastened with my picket rope. So I led my horse 
and started for camp not more than three miles away, arriving 
there not much later than 10 o’clock. I dressed the deer, looked 
after my horse, got some water from the lake and cut a generous 
lot of steak from one of the deer and decided we would have 
fried venison and baked potatoes for dinner. I cooked dinner 
and was all ready for the other two hunters of whom I heard no- 
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thing, to come. The afternoon passed and about 4 o’clock Mr. 
Frederick came in reporting that he had seen no game of any kind, 
not even a Jack rabbit, and was rather disappointed with his day, 
but as he looked at what I had brought in I felt sure he was 
thinking of tomorrow and that he would have better luck. At 
lusk Mr. Shinn came in but with no game. Said he had seen a 
fine black tail buck but he thought he was out of his range and 
when he shot at him he only ran faster. All in a life time, he 
said, and I will find some tomorrow. 


The Bible in Camp 

We had supper and though I don’t claim to be a cook, venison 
and potatoes didn’t go begging that day. After supper Mr .Shinn 
gave us quite a talk on the Bible, of which he was a great student, 
as any of the old settlers will recall. Mr. Frederick told of his 
early life among the mountains of Switzerland and hunting the 
ibex goat of that country. Then he told of his later hunting in 
Wisconsin, of his entry into the Civil War and finally of his trip 
west and how he came to locate in Valley County. I am not sure 
of the date, but it seems to me is was 1872 or 1873. 

He told how he made some money at trapping the various 
wild animals, mostly wolves, though he caught a few mountain 
lions the first year he was here. They were not very common at 
any time here and personally I never but once ran across one and, 
as at the time I was busy stalking a deer I did not even attempt 


to shoot. 


The Snow Storms 

That night was cold, but we kept comfortable in our sod 
shanty, when we got up next morning it was another beautiful 
winter day. After breakfast we made our plans. I would go hom« 
with my team, taking my game, only a quarter being left with 
them for temporary needs. Also I would bring another load of 
wood before I left to be certain they had an abundance and I was 
to return in a week for them and whatever game they might be 
able to get. From the success I had had they felt sure there must 
be quite a few deer left in that vicinity. I also put Mr. Shinn on 
to the place where I had left the trail of the big buck in hopes he 
might follow up his trail and find him dead or so badly wounded 
he could easily get him. I left the camp for Ord and about three 
o’clock I was near where Rosevale now is and the sky was over- 
cast and it began to look like snow and, in fact within an hour it 
was snowing very fast, and when I got down to the valley a 
regular snow storm was on in full force and the wind rising. 

Well, I got home safely, but the storm kept up and the snow 
was deep and at the end of a week when due at our camp I made 
preparations to attempt to reach their camp anyway, and was 
all prepared to start next morning on the trip when who should 
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knock at our door but Mr. Frederick. I certainly was very much 
surprised and more than pleased. Then he told me his story of 
what took place after I left. That day they went out again. Mr. 
Shinn failed to find the wounded .buck, but got into some flat 
country where he could not approach some white-tail deer he 
located and so lost them without firing a shot. Mr. Frederick 
killed one deer before the storm came on and got back to camp 
with it. 

They remained in the “soddy,” waiting for the storm to abate 
for nearly a week and as provisions were getting low, they started 
for the forks of the Cedar, near where Ericson now is located. 
They had packed bedding and everything else on the pony and 
walked. They found a party about to go to Ord, with whom they 
arranged a ride for Mr. Frederick and Mr. Shinn rode the pony. 
It was very fortunate for me that Mr. Frederick let me know at 
once as I was going to start next day, but I might not have got 
through with a team, as the drifts were so deep that going with 
a team was difficult. That was my last hunt, though we planned 
to go to the Black Hills or into the Bear Paw mountains the next 
fall and start in September, and be away about two months, but 
we never made the trip. Often the longing has come over me to 
go west and do a little pioneering again as it has perhaps to other 
early settlers, but I know that it will never be and, unless the 
dream of the Indians comes true and there is a “happy hunting 
ground” in the hereafter, I have made my last hunt. 

This is only one of very many hunting experiences that I re- 
call when memory goes back to early days as a pioneer. 


vay 
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NEBRASKA’S PRESS HISTORY 





A Complete Resume of the Leading Events Evolved Through 
The Nebraska Press Association 
1859-1933 


Henry Allen Brainerd 


First Organizations 

The Nebraska Press Association first had its conception Dec- 
ember 6, 1859, when thirteen editors, and so-called editors, met at 
the old Herndon House, in Omaha, and proceeded to organize 
“The Editors and Publishers Association of Nebraska,” for the 
purpose of furthering the interests of the press and the “getting 
together” for mutual protection. 

There was not a great deal of spirit or unanimity among the 
brethren, and not until a new force got hold of it and a permanent 
organization was effected (1873) the association began to function. 
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HENRY ALLEN BRAINERD 
Historian Nebraska Press Association 


During the years that followed, the association had its trials 
and tribulations; its reverses and seeming prosperity; and. while 
there was a great deal of unanimity and close co-operation among 
the “fellows” yet, it was in the year 1914 that the association com- 
menced to spring into action, and directly forge ahead, until to- 
day it stands without a peer in the annals of the press associations 
of the nation. 

Shortly after the founding of the association the name was 
changed to “The Nebraska State Press Association,” and later 
the word ‘State’ was abandoned and the association has been 
known as “The Nebraska Press Association.” 


Plan for Press History 

The writer of this article became connected with the Nebraska 
Press Association during the year 1883, and after becoming ac- 
climated and delving into a little Nebraska history, we conceived 
the idea that a “History of the Nebraska Press” would be worthy 
a life’s work, concluded to spend a part of our time at least toward 
this end, and, since the year 1900, have been gathering scraps of 
interesting items of the press together, enlarging as time went on, 
until today we have a collection of state newspaper pictorial his- 
tory second to none in the United States, and expect to continue 
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along this line until the end of time. And during the period just 
past we have brought out some of the most interesting data, a 
part of which was seemingly “lost forever,” from the entering of 
the first newspaper; “the Bellevue Palladium,” with Thomas Mor- 
ton as publisher (1854), together with numerous articles, pictures, 
etc., directed toward the advancement of the newspaper profes- 
sion and the prosperity of the state at large. 


Press Exhibit in State Capitol 

January 1, 1933, this historic collection was awarded a con- 
spicuous place within the walls of the new $10,000,000 capitol 
building, one of three finest works of public construction in the 
known world, and from now on, with nothing to molest or change, 
will probably become permanently settled in a home of its own 
in the main building on the first floor, commonly known as “The 
Museum,” or “The Home of Historical Collections.” 

As we enter the main room on the ground floor, either from 
the east or west front, we are met with an artistic array of in- 
clined shelves, conveniently arranged, upon which is hung some 
350 cardboards-22x28 inches-and upon these are tacked or pasted 
some 3,000, perhaps more, pictures, individually and collectively 
assorted, so far as to present the most pleasing picture that will 
become more attractive to the view; embracing each and every 
interest matter from the various departments of the printed picto- 
rial assortment which adorn the exhibition shelves, relating to the 
newspapers and press associations of the state. 


Press Picture Gallery 

Here we note pictures of the various excursions in which the 
Nebraska editors have engaged, groups and individual pictures of 
the many newspaper men and women of the state; pictures of 
old-time buildings, printing offices mostly, some of which have 
changed from a “soddy” or a tent, into some of the most beauti- 
ful and well equipped print shops in the state; printing offices 
without number; pictures of all the past presidents of the National 
Editorial Association, of which the Nebraska Press Historian was 
the means of securing and formulating; and later reinstated in the 
archives of the parent body; hundreds of men and women of to- 
day, as well as yesterday, engaged at the trade; a list of practically 
600 men and women of the press who have finished their labors 
and “received the ‘crown’ which awaited them, and this writer was 
practically acquainted with nearly all of them.” 


First Press Building 

The first newspaper building to be erected by a press aggrega- 
tion in the United States was constructed at the hands of the mem- 
bers of the Nebraska Press Association, in July, 1888, on the 
Crete Chautauqua grounds, at a cost of $690. Today there are 
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buildings of the same character in the United States costing sev- 
eral million. 

The first picture of the Nebraska Press Association is here, 
taken in 1889, and donated by Charles D. Thompson, a well known 
advertising agent of that day, taken at Omaha while assembled 
on the steps of the old auditorium. The Nebraska Press geogra- 
phically portrayed; A striking series of Nebraska’s capitol build- 
ings—the five constructed in this state, and the new building prac- 


tically completely portrayed. 


Famous Excursions 

That great Chautauqua meeting at Epworth Park, Lincoln 
June, 1914, the only one of its character ever held in the known 
world; a list of the papers published in Nebraska in 1874, and page 
from George P. Rowell’s Newspaper Directory of 1874 showing 
83 Nebraska newspapers, among which each and nearly of them 
having circulations ranging from 1,400 down to 100 and practically 
all of them the circulation is “estimated.” 

Can we ever forget the excursion to Gering and Scottsbluff 
in 1916, and that Ab-ba-da-ba dance pulled off by Foxworthy, 
Breede and Maupin; cartoon by Spencer of the Omaha World 
Herald of the leading newspaper men of the state on the excur- 
sion, is worth the price of admission of any one’s money and the 
admission is “free.” 

There is illustrated three photos of Newspapers that were 
printed on the train in connection with the annual excursion. 

Beautifully illustrated “Memorials” to the deceased members, 
a few of which are on exhibition; We eulogize “Doc” Bixby; The 
trip around the Belt Line at Omaha is profusely illustrated, and 
we went through the Omaha Steel Works, where the constructural 
steel that entered into our new capitol building was turned out; 


Nebraska Press Women 

\ lengthy story of the meeting of 1896, and the portraits of 
the six women, the first to join the association with the same 
privileges as the men, and also the picture of the woman who 
wrote the story, Mrs. Elia Peattie, an Omaha World Herald re- 
porter of that day. 

Mrs. Harriet S. MacMurphy and her illustrious husband, John 
Alcancer MacMurphy, the “Dean” of Nebraska newspaper women 
and the first permanent secretary of the Nebraska State Press As- 
sociation are splendidly portrayed, Mr. MacMurphy was the found- 
er of the Wahoo Wasp. 

Willa Cather, that wonderful Nebraska girl, who at 13 years 
of age edited her father’s paper, The Red Cloud Republican, and 
was first employed in Lincoln on the State Journal, is pictured 
in her graduating dress, while leaving the State University. 

Sess Streeter Aldrich, the talented author from our little town 
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in her graduating dress, while leaving the State University. 
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of Elmwood, is pictured here. She is the only honorary female 
member of the (1921) association, presented to her for her most 
excellent and interesting readings at the annual meeings. And 
the editorial “We—The ladies—they must not be forgotten.” 

The Joslyn Memorial is conspicuously displayed. Mr. George 
A. Joslyn was the founder of The Western Newspaper Union, 
and died leaving millions of dollars to his widow, which hundreds 
of newspaper men had contributed for the use of plates and ready 
prints. This Memorial building is a most magnificent structure, 
but the newspaper fraternity has no place to lay a newspaper after 
it is printed. 


Newspaper Literature 

There is newspaper literature galore filed away for collabora- 
tion at some future day to be published in book form. On the 
side lines there is a collection of Nebraska history covering, for 
the most part, typewritten pages on 8'%x14 sheets, which when 
piled on the floor will rise to the height of nearly six feet. And 
the greater part of the same has a bearing on the direct Nebraska 
Press History. 


Memories of the Past 

There is on the side lines, a case which is filled with news- 
paper novelties worthy the position which they hold. Several 
hundred badges that were worn by the writer and others at the 
various conventions attended; Every pin the Ak-SAR-BEN has 
presented is within this case; also twenty-seven annual reports of 
the meeting of the Press meetings, the only complete list in ex- 
istence; several newspapers printed by the Press Association, and 
several other items. 

Any person who is interested in this department can well 
afford to spend a day or more in comparing this exhibition with 
others that have sometime been mentioned, and investigate this 
classic collection. It would certainly give one some idea of what 
can be accomplished with type metal and materials. 

There is a life’s study within newspaper circles, and, when 
one is finished, the work is just begun, for newspapers and print- 
ing will continue as long as the world shall stand, and even then 
will go on and on until the last of the creations shall have come 


to its FINIS. 


Coming Nebraska Press Meetings 

I might add that December 6, 1934, the Nebraska Press Assoc- 
iation shall have arrived at its “Diamond Wedding feast,” seventy- 
five years, and the press of Nebraska is already taking initial steps 
for the proper observance of that day. When the association 
observes this year’s meeting which will be held February 17, 18, 
19, 1933, it will be holding the sixtieth annual session. Fourteen 
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annuals have passed without the holding of a meeting. It has 
had fifty-three presidents; twenty-seven have died and twenty-six 
still remain with us and we would hope to meet each of them at 
our Past President’s banquet to be held in connection with the 
coming 1933 meeting. 


Envoi Song 

Dear Mr. Sheldon: Here is my story, this is my song, work- 
ing for the newspapers all the day long; you asked for a thousand 
words, but I couldn't tell it all in two; and if it’s too long, you 
can cut in TWO. 


. 
Vv 


ANECDOTES OF STANDING BEAR 





By Thomas Henry Tibbles 


When Standing Bear went east after his arrest at Omaha in 
1878 he was “a wild Indian” of the plains. All that he had ever 
seen of civilization, was the “dugouts,” sod houses and little pine 
‘shacks” of the white settlers, except what he had seen in Omaha 
while a prisoner there under Gen. Crook. There had been a mis- 
sionary among his tribe and he had imbibed something of Christ- 
ianity, while still holding the main tenets of his own religion. Of 
the customs of the whites, he knew nothing, yet he never made 
any mistakes in behavior. When his friend asked him how he so 
quickly comprehended the white ways he said: 

“When I sat down at a table for the first time, | watched 
what the others did and kept just a little behind, so 1 would 
make no mistake about the white ways.” 

Standing Bear and Mr. Tibbles in Chicago 

We went to the Palmer House on our arrival at Chicago, 
and at the table prepared for the party, were Bishop Clarkson 
and Rev. W. J. Harsha of Omaha, Rev. Dr. Robert Collyer and 
two or three other distinguished citizens of the city. When Stand- 
ing Bear sat down, I gave the waiter a quarter and said to him: 

“The old chief can’t speak a word of English. You see 
to it that he has plenty to eat, including a liberal supply of 
roast beef, well done. Indians detest rare meat.” 

The conversation that followed was exciting and I forgot all 
about Standing Bear. Toward the close of the meal he touched 
my arm and said: 

“What am I to do. I can’t possibly eat any more and I 
have no way to take it away.” 

There was a look of distress on his face that showed he was 
in serious trouble. I instantly comprehended the difficulty. Among 
Indians it is compulsory, either to eat all that is given you or 
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STANDING BEAR, Ponca Chief 
(See sketch opposite page) 
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take it away when you retire. Not to do so is a rank insult to 
your host. That colored waiter had been watching the old chief 
and as fast as one slice of roast beef disappeared another was 
placed upon his plate, and Standing Bear had come to the end of 
his endurance test. 

That was the only time that he ever got into difficulty during 
all the great dinners, some of the most formal character, that he 
attended for the next two years. Many of Boston’s refined citi- 
zens commented upon the old chief’s correct deportment, whether 
on public occasions or at the select and private dinner parties, of 
which many were given in his honor. 

“When the white people came to this country, the Ind- 

ians were turned over to the army. For years the army did 
what it liked with us and we had war and bloodshed. Then 
the Indians were turned over to the politicians and they ap- 
pointed our agents and rulers. That was a hundred times 
worse and we had continual war. Then your great General 
who never talked, (U. S. Grant) turned us over to the 
churches and divided us up among them. We still had war 
and bloodshed. Then they turned us over to some man in 
Washington. He came from a country beyond the great 
water where there never were any Indians (Carl Schurz, 
Secretary of Interior) and we have had war and bloodshed 
ever since. Now I ask you to turn us over once more. Turn 
us over to the ladies, and they will not murder us or drive us 
from our lands.” 

The cheering that followed lasted for many minutes and Bos- 
ton’s most distinguished ladies pressed forward toward the plat- 
form to shake the old chief’s hand. 


Helen Hunt Jackson and Standing Bear 

One of the strongest friendships this world ever knew grew up 
between Standing Bear and Helen Hunt Jackson, and the respect 
he had for her went far toward saving his cause at one time. 
When he started out he was possessed with the idea that if he spoke 
for his people, he must be dressed in the full costume of a Ponca 


(Sketch of Standing Bear) 


Standing Bear. The most noted Ponca Chief. Born about 
1829, died in 1908. Hero of a dramatic and romantic story—the 
return of part of the Ponca Tribe to Nebraska from Indian Ter- 
ritory in 1879. The celebrated legal case of United States versus 
Standing Bear, decided by Judge Dundy of the Federal District 
Court at Omaha established a new doctrine in the history of Ind- 
ians—the right of an Indian to become a citizen of the United 
States. In 1879-80 Standing Bear, accompanied by Susette La 
Flesche, Francis La Flesche and Thomas H. Tibbles lectured in 
the principal cities in the United States in behalf of Indian rights. 
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Indian chief, or his statements would not be acknowledged to be 
official. My idea was that he should dress in citizens clothes and 
represent by his attire the idea that he defended, namely, that the 
Ponca Indians were making an effort to adopt the ways of the 
whites, but Standing Bear would have none of it. Whenever he 
spoke he must appear before the audience in full costume. That 
costume consisted of a blanket heavily adorned with bead-work, 
a necklace of bear’s claws, leggings and mocasins. He would pack 
his costume in a suit case and carry it to the hall, then retire and 
adorn himself completely before he appeared on the stage. The 
only thing he discarded was paint. The people every where were 
accustomed to that costume and if he changed there would be no 
end of criticism in the papers, Fighting that old Indian Ring, en- 
trenched at Washington, and at every Indian Agency in the coun- 
try, was no boy’s play and I had to be exceedingly careful 

We were stopping at the Fifth Avenue hotel, New York, when 
one day Standing Bear came to me and said that he was going 


to have his hair cut and that he would never wear an Indian cost- 


ume again. It was in the midst of the fight and such a thing would 
be written up at large in all the papers, attract attention from the 
real issues and make no end of trouble. In spite of all I could 
say he declared he would go down to the barber shop and have 
his hair cut. When I failed to make any impression upon him 
I sent for Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, who traveled with us for some 
weeks. When she was informed of what Standing Bear proposed 
doing she was very much distressed. Then she went to his room 
with Bright Eyes for interpreter and came back in ten minutes 
with her face wreathed in smiles. Standing Bear had promised 
that he would not have his hair cut. Then he wanted to explain 
matters to me. He said that he had only agreed to defer cutting 
his hair until he got to Washington, and made his last speech. 


Standing Bear’s Speech to Labor 

The accuracy with which he would take in all the conditions 
of any situation as well as his correct judgment concerning the 
characters of men, was almost miraculous. Henry Mason, of the 
old Mason & Hamlin Organ concern, was greatly interested in 
Standing Bear and invited the party to make a visit to his manu- 
facturing establishment. At the close of the inspection, Mr. Ma- 
son said: 

“There are two or three hundred working men in the 
different department who would be delighted to hear the old 
chief say a few words. I don‘t wish to impose upon you, but 
if he would make a few remarks, they would remember it 
as long as they live.” 

I asked Standing Bear if he would make a little speech to the 
men and he said he would. Now it must be remembered that all 
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that this Indian chief knew of civilization was what he had seen 
from the car windows and one or two days spent in Chicago and 
Pittsburg. We went into a large hall where the men were as- 
sembled. They had on their aprons, and the paper caps they 
wore at their work. Standing Bear glanced at the men and then 
stepped upon a small box and looked over the assemblage for a 
full minute before he said a word. Then he began his speech. He 
said: 

“Your face are white and mine is red, but one God 
made us both. Why should we not always have been friends 
and helped each other instead of killing one another? My 
tribe never killed a white man. There is not a drop of white 
blood on the hand of any Ponca. The bones of seven hun- 
dred of my young men lie bleaching on the plains of South 
Dakota, who lost their lives in defending the poor white men 
of Nebraska who live near the Sioux. I came from that far 
away country to ask justice for my people. I knew nothing 
of your ways, but I see that you are a great people. I have 
been thinking what made you great. 

“My friend and I got on the cars at Omaha and we 
rode all night and nearly all day faster than any horse could 
run. We came to a great city. My friend took me to the 
top of a very high house. On one side there was water, 
but on all the other sides there were houses and houses as 
far as 1 could see. Then we rode a day and night more and 
he took me to the top of a hill and as far as I could see in 
every direction there were houses and houses. Then we 
rode a day more and we came to a great river, we went 
across it in a boat. It was night. We rode a long way in 
a carriage, and on either side there were houses and houses. 
Then we came here and the Governor took me to the top of 
your big council house, where your own chiefs meet to make 
your laws, and, as far as I could see, there were houses and 
houses. Then I began to understand why the white people 
were so great. They work. Every brick in all those houses 
was made by some man’s hands. The white people are rich 
and great, and men like you are the ones who make them 
great. I have seen your great chief, but it is you who make 
your country great.” 

Did any labor leader ever make a more appropriate speech 
to a band of working men? 


Standing Bear in Boston 

There was a great meeting in the Music Hall, Boston, which 
was said to have the largest seating capacity of any building in 
the United States at that time. Every seat was taken long before 
the hour set for the addresses. The aisles were crowded, the cor- 
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riders were crowded, the stairway was crowded, the street for a 
block each way was a mass of surging people vainly trying to get 
in when the old chief arrived. On the platform were the Governor 
of the State, the mayor of the city, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
Wendell Phillips, Dr. Alcott, and many more of the distinguished 
citizens of Boston. 
Standing Bear always closed his speeches with a compliment 
to the ladies. How often have I regretted that I did not keep a 
verbatim record of those compliments. He had a new one every 
night. Only a few were recorded or fixed themselves in my mem- 
ory. That evening he closed his speech with the following words: 
“There are around me the wise men of your city. I think 
how little I- know and how hard it is for me to learn. If I 
know anything, some white man must tell it to an interpreter 
and then the interpreter must tell it to me, but since I have 
been traveling with my friend here, (turning to Mr. Tibbles) 
I have learned many things 


Standing Bear Has Hair Cut 
Three months after that we were in Washington. The Senate 
investigating committee had examined its last witness and told 
Standing Bear that he need not appear before it again. He had 
never undertaken to speak a word of English in my presence, 
but the next morning he came to me and said in English: 
“No more speech.” 
“No, no more speeche age replied. 
“Have hair cut,” said he, and quickly walking out of the 
room he went to the barber shop attached to the hotel, took 
a seat in a chair and motioned for the barber to cut his hair. 
That was before breakfast. At the breakfast table he ap 
peared with short hair and a complete suit of civilized clothes. 
When the waiter asked me, as was his custom: “What will 
the chief have?” Standing Bear immediately replied 
“Bifsteak.” 
He took the next train for his home far away in Nebraska on 
the Running Water, and never saw any more civilization, except 
as the country around his developed. Thirty years afterward, he 


died in poverty among his people 


ray —— 
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EARLY PHOTOGRAPHS OF PAWNEE INDIANS 
The most accurate and valuable pictures of the Pawnee tribe 
in Nebraska are those made by W. H. Jackson of New York, who 
was a visitor in Nebraska in the summer of 1932. In response to 
inquiry regarding these early pictures of the Pawnee tribe Mr. 


Jackson has written the following statement: 
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“Dear Mr. Sheldon: 

In reply to your letter of the 23rd inst: My contribution 
to the proceedings of the Anthropological Society to which 
you refer was an attempt to present the appearance of the 
Pawnee villages on the Loup as I saw them in 1871. I was 
photographing for the Hayden Geological Survey at the time 
and my work among the Pawnees was the result of a side 
trip to the reservation, at the suggestion of Dr. Hayden, to 
photograph the earth lodges before their contemplated aban- 
donment. The same trip was extended eastward across 
country to the Omaha Reservation, where, by the way, I 
first met the young lady, that was later to be my wife, in 
the daughter of Dr. Painter, the Agent. 

“All that are remaining of these old negatives are now 
in the files of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Dr. J. W. 
Fewkes, Chief, and prints from them can be obtained at a 
nominal price; I think they charge little more than costs. 

“IT went over to the National Museum this forenoon 
and checked over their list of Pawnee subjects. They are 
catalogued under numbers 309 to 368 of which the following 
numbers represent subjects made by me on the reservation: 
309, 10, 12, 14, 17, 18, 50, 5044, 51A, 52, 53, 55, 56, 57, 58 
59, 60. These are of the earth lodges, groups and school 
buildings, the others are mainly individual portraits made in 
my Omaha gallery, with additions made from various sources 
while I was with the Survey. Many of them are quite small, 
about 3x4 inches, half of a-stereoscopic slide,” 





FOUR FORGOTTEN GRAVES 


Four forgotten graves in a thicket on a hill, now in early 
autumn lighted with the sumac’s flame, hold the bones of some 
of Nebraska's earliest pioneers. Quite appropriately, this hill, 
which is on the Cass and Otoe county line at a point about a 
five miles southwest of Nehawka, Nebraska, is also an ancient 
Indian shop-site, strewn with flint chips left from the making of 
stone implements and arrowheads. 

One of these pioneers was a physician, who met death in 
a swampy ravine then known as The Big Slough. He was on the 
way back from attending a patient over on the Missouri river at old 
Wyoming, a steamboat landing notorious for its shooting-scrapes 
and the cold blood of its frontier murders; and as the place where 
posses of vigilantes used to shove desperados off the earth through 
holes chopped in the river ice. Old-timers who remember hear- 
ing of the doctor’s death say that the men that found him could 
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not tell whether he had frozen to death or whether this act of old- 
time country-doctor heroism—a long horseback ride to a patient 
through sparsely settled country in a snowstorm—had over burd- 
ended his old heart. He was a Mormon from New York and he 
left a Utah-bound emigrant train to settle in Nebraska. The grey 
stone slab awkwardly atilt above his forsaken grave recites: 
“Alphonso Young. Died Jan. 26, 1864. Aged 58 yrs. 4 
ms. & 7 days.” 
Above the inscription is engraved the square-and-compass 
of the Masonic fraternity. 
Near the doctor’s grave is that of his son: 
“James Le Roy, son of A. & Mandy Young. Died . 
1867. Aged 28...” 
In the little thicket are also the gravestones of: 
“George Dillon. Died .. 1860. Aged 50 ys..” 
and 
“Tho’s G. A., son of Wm & Eliza McMillan. Died . 

1862. Aged 10 yrs. 24 d’s.” 

At least one man now alive knew these pioneers and remem- 
bers them—Lee Faunce of Nebraska City. His brother Frank 
(now dead) used to freight across the plains with the sons of old 
Doctor Young. But if there are living relatives, they are yet to 
be found. 

Will not some society that charges itself with the duty of 
saving just such spots, hallowed by pioneer history, save this tiny, 
old graveyard from falling into utter ruin? Or will these four 
forgotten graves, when, next autumn, the thicket that hides them 
on the hilltop flames again with the red of the sumac leaves, be 
still forgotten? 

VICTOR A. STURM, 
Nehawka, Nebr. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Vashon, Wash., 
Jan. 12, 1933. 
Dear Mr. Sheldon: 

I am enclosing herewith check for $5.25, for which please mail 
me your “History and Stories of Nebraska,” Volume 4, 1924, of the 
Historical Society, and enroll me as a member of the Historical 
Society. 

We trekked by prairie schooner from Iowa in the spring of 
1884, going as far as Buffalo, Wyo., and back to the Pumpkin 
Creek district in Cheyenne Co., Nebr., where we settled. Father 
established Redington postoffice. I printed a small newspaper 
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there for a few months, then moved it to Potter and published the 
Potter Press until 1891. 

My younger brother and I made a trip through that country 
in the fall of 1931 and had a grand visit with A. B. Wood, of the 
Gering Courier. Needless to say, we found almost unbelievable 
changes, especially at Gering and Scottsbluffs, which were prairie- 
dog towns in our time. 

I put in something over twenty-five years in the newspaper 
business, and your mention of being a newspaper man at Chadron 
made it seem almost like hearing from an old acquaintance. 


O. S. VAN OLINDA. 


Union Printers Home, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
January 13, 1933 

Dear Mr. Sheldon: 

l am sending you a few remaining old papers and scrap-books 
by express prepaid. 

I thank you very much for the nice mention you gave me in 
the History Magazine. I am in the sanatarium hospital and near- 
ing my end, too ill to write you at length and tell of my apprecia- 
tion to you for so kindly accepting these poor old keepsakes. 

With best wishes, 
JOHN H. JOSSELYN. 

Mr. Josselyn’s gift which accompanied this letter included 
thirty copies of early monetary reform newspapers. Several pam- 
phlets, and—most valuable of all—three scrap books concerning 
the entire period (1876-1888) of the Greenback and Union Labor 
Presidential Campaigns, and the Greenback Song Book. This is 
a splendid lot of source material for study in these days of financial 


stress. 


Report on Lincoln County Monuments 
OFFICE OF COUNTY CLERK 
LINCOLN COUNTY, NEBRASKA. 
North Platte, Nebr. 
November 26, 1932. 
Dear Dr. Sheldon: 

The following markers or monuments were erected in Lincoln 
County this year. On May 20, 1932, an Oregon Trail marker was 
dedicated at the School House in School District No. 74, in sec- 
tion one, township eleven, Range twenty- seven. The monument 
is six feet high, two feet wide and eighteen inches thick with a 
bronze plaque of the Covered Wagon eighteen inches in diameter. 
The following inscription on a bronze plate below. “Erected by 
School District No. 74, Lincoln County, Nebraska, 1931,” 
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On October 31, 1932 a Pony Express marker was erected at 
Cold Springs Ranch on Section eighteen, township thirteen, Range 
Thirty. This monument is six feet high, two feet wide and 
eighteen inches thick with a bronze placque of the Pony Express 
Riders, eighteen inches in diameter with the following inscription 
on a bronze plate below. “Erected by the people of Lincoln Coun- 
ty in the year 1932 to commemorate the Pony Express Riders. 
This was one of the regular stations of the Pony Express Riders 
and was known as Cold Springs Ranch.” 

On November 20, 1932, an Oregon Trail marker was dedicated 
at Sutherland by the Womens Club of that town and located near 
the Public library. The monument is about four and one-half 
feet high, two feet wide, eighteen inches thick with a bronze plac- 
que of the Covered Wagon, eighteen inches in diameter. At pre- 
sent there is no other inscription on the Monument but same will 
be added at a later date. 

Yours truly, 
THEO. LOWE, Jr., 
County Clerk. 


Recollections of Rock Bluff 
THE LINCOLN JOURNAL 
November 25, 1932. 
Dear Doctor Sheldon: 

Your story in the Nebraska History Magazine for July-Sept- 
ember, 1932, on the Western Plains Conference meeting interested 
me very much. I was especially pleased to read of the trip to 
Rock Bluffs in Cass county. (A word of explanation will prove 
my interest. I lived between the ages of 3 and 7 on the north 
slope of Queen Hill. I did not see the place after that for forty- 
four years. Then with my father I drove to Rock Bluff one day 
in 1918. We went over the ground with which he was once very 
familiar and met a number of old settlers. In conversation on the 
ground I vertified my memory of the place, in many particulars.) 

Two things in your story cause me to write this. One is 
your reference to timber on Queen Hill. You give the idea that 
most of it is under fifty years of age. That is probably true as 
to my knowledge the larger trees have been cut out. I doubt if 
there are many trees on that hill as old as fifty years, but my earl- 
iest recollection of the hill was that the entire north side of the hill 
was heavily timbered and that there was some timber on the 
south slope, with the ridge or top of the hill as it is now. My 
earliest recollection of the hill, you see, goes back about sixty 
years. I have visitec the place many times since 1918 and have 
become acquainte:’ with many of the people with older memories. 
My idea is that since the first white man came, Qneen Hill may 
have lost all of its original timber. On a recent visit I recalled 
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that where a farm field now reaches to near the hill top a large 
patch of hazel brush grew. That was when I was a boy going 
to the brick school that stands, still, on the bluff above Rock 
Creek. 
Should you make another exploration trip to Rock Bluff, I 
should be pleased to be included in the party. 
Respectfully, 
FRANK L. WILLIAMS, 
Managing Editor. 


4) 
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THE ANCIENT SWORD FROM SHELL 
CREEK VALLEY 





By Wm. Rickert, Columbus 


It was in the year of 1858 when my grand-folks came from 
Europe, to settle on the prairies of Nebraska. The railroad at that 
time went only west as far as lowa City. From there on they 
travelled by ox wagon and finally, by the guidance of the rivers, 
they arrived on the Shell Creek to settle among the Indians. They 
raised few potatoes, and corn, and ground the corn on a little hand- 
mill, and it was cornbread for breakfast, dinner and cornbread for 
supper. For their meat supply they shot deer. They had a happy 
life among the Indians, there were no bank failures and money 
panics those days. I heard my father say that he had seen as many 
as 3,000 Indians going by in the fall of the year from their hunting 
trips. : 

They lived very friendly among the Indians. My father said 
on one occasion he helped an Indian who was stuck with his pony 
in the creek, and years afterward that same Indian stopped in, to 
congratulate him for his kindness. My father said if they had 
done a favor to an Indian, they would have an Indian as a friend 
for a long time. Only on a few occasions they had some trouble. 
My folks told when Custer in 1876, lost his battle with the Indians, 
the settlers left their homes, and stayed in Columbus a few days 
and nights for the Indians were on the war path at that time. At 
another time my mother, with three small children, was home 
alone. My mother was sitting sewing afront of a window, and 
an Indian came along. He wanted something but she could not 
understand him. All she could understand was the Indian talked 
about his squaw and papoose, so she got him some bread and butter 
to eat, but that was not what he wanted so she got him some sugar 
and he ate it, but he wanted more, and more, so she closed the win- 
dow and the Indian got on a warpath and so mother called John, 
into the adjoining room, there was no John there, but it sure scared 
the Indian away. 
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Well, my story about the Indians is getting long enough, and 
I am supposed to tell the story of finding the two-edged sword. 
It was in 1893 when my father bought a neighbor’s farm, and in 
1894 came that dry year, and inside hard times, for then and work 
on the farm was not push very much, and I think it was in 1890, 
as I was just a small school boy at that time, my father and my 
older brother Adolph, and some hired help were cleaning away 
manure and straw pile butts from their farm, and with the fork 
they dug up the sword. I think I heard my folks say that my 
brother Adolph found it. Then the sword was used on the farm 
to cut weeds, and corn, and in butchering time to cut the backbone 
of a hog, and didn’t think much about it, until I showed it to Cap- 
tain North of Columbus, and he said it was a Spanish sword. 
This is about all I know about the Spanish sword. 





FRANCIS La FLESCHE 
Historian of the Omaha Tribe. 
By Addison E. Sheldon 


A hundred years from now the historian seeking to know the 
outer and inner life of the Indian tribes of the Mississippi Valley 
will read first of all the book “The Omaha Tribe” by Alice E. 
Fletcher and Francis La Flesche as found in the 27th Report of 
the American Bureau of Ethnology. After he has read all other 
literature on Indian life he will return and read again the same 
book. The sociologist, the story writer, the dramatist, will do the 
same thing. And a thousand years from now this will be even 
more true. For of all books relating to Indians and Indian life 
in the Mississippi basin and the great plains no book is so com- 
plete, so painstakingly accurate, so founded upon intimate know- 
ledge of the Indian life and the Indian mind as this book, the joint 
work of a white woman and a mixed blood Nebraska Indian. 

The book is an encyclopedia as well as a history. It is written 
from the inside by a member of the Omaha tribe who had lived 
in the transition period of the Omaha tribe from the buffalo 
hunter stage to the modern farmer stage. In writing the inner 
history, customs, religion and traditions of the Omaha tribe the 
authors of this book have written, in a large degree, the inner 
history of all the great Siouan Nation, and likewise that of the 
other Indian tribes in the same region. This book of over 700 
pages, with maps, pictures, and music of the Omaha tribes has 
no rival in the field of Indian history and Sociology. By virtue of 
this work of a Nebraska Indian and his fellow-worker Nebraska 
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FRANCIS La FLESCHE. 1860-1932 


is established in the leading position for all future interpretations 
of American Indian life and all time. 

Francis La Flesche was born about 1860 on the Omaha Ind- 
ian reservation in Thurston County. He was buried at Macy, 
near the place of his birth on September 8, 1932. He received 
his early education in the Presbyterian mission school conducted 
by Rev. William Hamilton on the Omaha reservation. Francis 
was a boy of active mind and body. He became clerk in the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs in 1881 and continued in that service until 
1910, when he resigned to accept a position in the U. S. Bureau 
of Ethnology at Washington. In this work he continued through- 
out his life. His first venture as an author was a story, “The 
Middle Five,” one of the finest pieces of story writing in any 
literature. The bock is really a biography of Francis and his Ind- 
ian boy playmates. It is not so widely read as it should be, but 
in time it will find its place in Nebraska literature. Besides this 
story and his great work upon the Omaha tribe, Mr. La Flesche 
gave time and study to writing upon the legends and ceremonial 
songs of the Siouan tribes. The later years of this life are given 
mostly to this work. A great deal of it relates to the Osage 
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tribe who were related to the Omaha and other Siouan tribes, and 
whose ritual and literature contains much of the old legendary 
material which other branches of the Siouan Nation had not de- 
veloped or preserved. Mr. La Flesche was a valued member and 
correspondent of the Nebraska State Historical Society. He had 
a very keen interest in the whole range of pioneer and Indian 
history. His life work has been the most important contribution 
to both history and ethnology in this entire region. 

During many years Francis La Flesche spent part of his sum- 
mer vacation at the old home with the Omaha tribe, surrounded by 
his kinsmen and by the familiar scenes of his childhood. His 
gifted sisters, Bright Eyes, (Mrs. T. H. Tibbles) and Mrs. Dr. 
Picotte and his brother, Cary La Flesche, made a summer home 
for him. For many years this circle was unbroken, and happy 
were they who could enjoy the confidence and communion of these 
splendid examples of Nebraska manhood and womanhood. 
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ALVIN SAUNDERS 
Born July 12, 1817. 
Died November 1, 1899. 


(Photo of Bust in Nebraska State Historical Rooms.) 


From Mrs. R. B. Harrison of Washington, D. C. the Nebras- 
ka State Historical Society has received the gift of a bust of her 
father, former Governor and former United States Senator Alvin 
Saunders. Governor Saunders was appointed Territorial Governor 
by President Lincoln in 1861. He continued in office as Governor 
until 1867. He was elected United States Senator from Nebraska 
and served six years from 1877 to 1883. He died November 1, 1899. 
Throughout his life Governor Saunders was active in Nebraska 
affairs and powerful in the councils of the state. This bust was 
made while he was United States Senator at Washington about 
1880, and is an excellent likeness of Governor Saunders in those 
years. 

Mrs. Harrison’s husband, now deceased, was son of Benjamin 
Harrison, president of the United States 1889-1893. 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY MOVING 
INTO STATE CAPITOL 


First Floor of West Wing Home of Historical Museum. 








On December 7, 1932, the keys of the first floor, west 
wing, of the New Nebraska State Capitol were turned 
over to Superintendent Sheldon of the State Historical 
Society by Superintendent Younkin of the State Cap- 
itol Commission. 

Without delay began the transfer of the State His- 
torical Museum from the quarters it had occupied since 
1893 in the north wing, ground floor, of the University 
Library building at 11th and R Streets. The work of 
moving and organizing the Historical Museum mater- 
ial, whose systematic collection began in 1878, is going 
forward as rapidly as available means will permit. It 
will require many months to organize and arrange for 
effective display the many thousand articles which tell 
the story of the Nebraska region from the earliest pre- 
historic period to the present day. 


Press Association Exhibit 

One of the first major displays to be installed was 
the Nebraska Press Association Historical Exhibit. 
This oceupies a large section on the north side of the 
Main Museum Hall. It includes over 3000 items, giving 
in picture and print, the story of the principal events 
and persons in the evolution of the Nebraska Press 
from 1854. This collection is the work of Henry A. 
Brainerd, historian of the Nebraska Press Association 
When the remaining newspaper files are transferred 
from the University to the State Capitol there will be 
assembled under one roof the largest, and the only, 
comprehensive collection of Nebraska newspapers be- 
ginning with 1854 and continuing down to the latest 
date. These newspaper files are in constant use by 
people from all parts of the State and all occupations. 


Stone Age Collection 

The Historical Society collection of stone age im- 
plements probably numbers over fifty thousand items. 
When these are arranged according to counties and 
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State Historical Museum, First Floor State Capitol—1933 


Upper View, Nebraska State Press Association Historical Exhibit. 


Lower View, “Flag Cabinet” Mementoes of Nebraskans in the Wars. 
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tribal origins they will tell a most remarkable story of 
both prehistoric and historic Indian tribes and their 
workmanship. In addition to these, maps and photo 
graphs showing Indian village sites and house and 
burial evidences will be a perpetual study for all future 
generations of the story of ancient aboriginal life in 
this region. 


The Pioneer White Period 

This exhibit includes many thousand articles, earl- 
iest farming tools, hand made household furniture, 
clothing, ox yokes, milling and other machinery, pre- 
senting in physical form the evidence of the pioneer in 
all parts of Nebraska. 


Indian Costume and Bead Work 

Included in the collections of the Historical Society 
are many hundred articles made by Indians of differ- 
ent tribes in the historic period of Nebraska. Some 
of these are of remarkable beauty and have important 
historical associations with prominent Indians. Their 
arrangement and labelling constitutes one of the large 
items of labor in the reorganization of the Historical 
Museum. 


Military Weapons and Evidences 

Assembled through nearly 60 years is a vast collee- 
tion of military flags, swords of famous Nebraska sol- 
diers, rifles, military uniforms, military chests, some 
of which marched with Sherman from Atlanta to the 
Sea, pictures, printed pamphlets, making an epitome 
of the various wars and conflicts in which Nebraska 
has been represented. The more outstanding of these 
are being placed in the large flag memorial cabinet 
which has been moved from the second floor of the 
capitol to the historical museum room. 


Political and Social History of Nebraska 

In the museum, as well as in the library and news- 
paper collections, may be found many of the most im- 
portant mementoes of the economic and political histo- 
ry of the state. These include banners and other insig- 
nia of the Farmers Alliance movement, of the earliest 
founding of the state capitol, of the controversies 
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which have stirred the Nebraska people at crisis per- 
iods throughout the history of the commonwealth. 


Music and Arts 

Included in the Historical Museum are the earliest 
musical instruments brought to Nebraska by the white 
man and still earlier musical instruments used by the 
Indian tribes. 


The First Fur-trading Post and First Masonic Hall 
in Nebraska 

The original logs used in the Bellevue Fur-trading 
post, built about 1820 on the banks of the Missouri 
river and occupied by Peter A. Sarpy, the Fontenelles, 
and other well-known pioneers; the same building be- 
ing the first Masonic hall in Nebraska, are assembled 
on the museum floor. From them will be reconstructed 
the original building as nearly as possible, with its 
original equipment. It is an extraordinary cireum- 
stance that these cottonwood logs, hewed and morticed 
together more than a century ago, are still in a good 
state of preservation. It is planned that they shall 
throughout all future time illustrate the earliest period 
of white settlement in Nebraska. 





THE DEFICIENCY JUDGMENT 


A Story of the Nebraska Nineties, The Farmers’ Alliance 
and the Supreme Court. 


By Addison E. Sheldon 


It was in the booming eighties. We had been looking, since 
childhood, at the great wide spaces on the map of Nebraska 
west of the 98th Meridian, (a line running through Niobrara, 
Albion and Central City) and north of the Platte river. Sud- 
denly, as if by unanimous agreement, about one hundred thousand 
of us started out to settle that region. For seven years all the west- 
ward trains were crowded with passengers, household furniture and 
live stock. All the dim trails stretching to no-man’s land were 
thronged with white-topped wagons. Every settler in the north- 
west Nebraska recion could secure 480 acres of land in his own 


right under the pre-emption, homestead and tree-claim acts. 
Most of them located their claims, On the heels of the first 
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homesteaders, as the tails of the range cattle disappeared over 
the western horizon, came the railroad train, the townsite agent 


and the money loaner. 


The Money Lending Years 

It is the money loaner and his loan and what followed which 
is the storm center of this story. Of all the picturesque frontier 
figures, the money loaner has never adequately been described. 
There had been a revival of business over the United States about 
the year 1879. Factories and farms were soon working at full 
speed. Fortunes were being rapidly made by speculators and 
promoters of all kinds. The savings of millions of workers were 
being sought by -people who had new projects to push. Among 
these projects was the one of organizing real estate loan corpora- 
tions. Scores of these were engaged in the territory west of the 
Missouri river 

The development of western agriculture had reached the point 
where good arable acres anywhere were regarded as the best kind 
of security for loans. Almost before the homesteader had his 
well down he was approached by the agent of an eastern loan 
corporation asking him if he didn’t want to get a loan on his land, 
put on good improvements, shorten the period of frontier hard- 
ships and generally enjoy the comforts which he had left in the 
land from which he had migrated. A great majority of the 
settlers “fell” for this propaganda. In northwest Nebraska a 
quarter section of good, smooth, plow land, with a man and his 
family engaged in developing it, was regarded as splendid security 
for a real estate loan running all the way from $500 to $1000. 
Many relinquishments upon these 160 acre tracts were selling a 
high as 5 to 15 dollars per acre, depending upon the improvements 
and the nearness to railroad. With the rising tide of immigration 
and the splendid hopes which filled the hearts of all the frontier 
pilgrims these quarter sections of land seemed easily worth $1500 
per quarter. The active loan agent would appraise the land at 
about $10 per acre and lend from 40 to 60 percent of the appraise- 
ment on five years time at 7 or 8 percent interest, with 10 percent 
commission to the agent, which, was taken out of the principal of 
the loan. So that a farmer putting a “plaster,” as they were 
often called, upon his quarter section of land for $60 would have 
remaining, after all the commissions and expenses were paid a 
little less than $500 with which to improve his land and make a 
real farm home of the period. 

Those were gay years in Western Nebraska. What with “land 
locaters” getting $25 to $50 fee for finding a vacant quarter for 
the land hungry homesteader; with loan agents lending $500 to 
$800 on a quarter sections as soon as final proof could be made; 
with frontier newspaper columns crowded with final proof notices 
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at $5 cash in advance; with land lawyers, livery stables, saloons 
and gambling halls crowded with custom—it was boom time on 
the prairie. Nature, too, dealt kindly with the tenderfoot settler. 
Annual rainfall in western Nebraska averaged, for the eighties, 
over seventeen inches, rising as high as thirty inches in one year. 


The Panic Nineties 

In 1890 western Nebraska headed into a dry decade. In fact 
the whole country went along with it. And on top of diminished 
rainfall came world wide financial crisis, ruinous fall of prices, 
wide spread failure of banks and business institutions, shrinkage 
of credit, disappearance of confidence, unemployment, marching 
of relief armies, popular agitation and uprising,—general suffering 
and destitution. Payment of principal and interest on realestate 
loans fell off and finally ceased. Most of the large loaning com- 
panies went into bankruptcy and loans, largely sold to individuals 
in the east, were brought up by venturous speculators at a dis- 
count or were grouped into the hands of collecting law firms and 
put into process of foreclosure. Thousands of these real estate 
foreclosures went through the courts of Nebraska and other states. 
Hundreds of heart-rending tragedies in real life were enacted 
while settlers struggled desperately to hold on to their homes in 
the hope that a change in financial conditions would make it 
possible to retain their bit of land. 

3y the time the financial crisis of the nineties was three or 
four years old there was no market for real estate at any price. 
As a result the mortgagee was obliged to bid in the land when 
sold at sheriff's sale, no other bidder appearing. Under the then 
existing law of foreclosure the sheriff appointed two appraisers 
who appraised the value of the land to be sold. To make the sale 
legal the land must sell for two-thirds of such appraisal. 


No Market Value for Land 

There was no market value for land. The valuation of the 
appraisers was purely a matter of personal psychology. If the 
appraisers took the view, in the absence of any real market price, 
that the land should be valued in a long distance view of future 
restoration of values they could make their appraisal high enough 
so that two-thirds of the same would cancel the debt against the 
land. If they took a different view the land might be sold for 
any trifle the mortgagee would bid, leaving the debtor landless 
and with a large deficiency judgment against him which might 
pursue him for the rest of his life. 

In Dawes county, the home of the writer, foreclosure of farms 
began to be active about 1893. Arthur M. Bartlett, republican, 
was elected sheriff of the county in 1893, in a fierce three-cornered 
race, beating James C. Dahlman, democrat, and Charley Dargan, 
populist. Mr.Bartlett was a personal friend of the writer, who 
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was then editor of the Chadron Signal. Repeated efforts were 
made to induce Sheriff Bartlett to adopt the view that, in consid- 
eration of the fact that land had no market value then, but probably 
would have at sometime in the future; that through a set of circum- 
stances over which no one had control, the settler was about to 
lose his home, while the money loaner was losing upon his invest- 
ment, equity called for such an appraisal of the land as would 
secure cancellation of the mortgage debt. It was found impossible 


to convert the sheriff to this view and the Chadron Signal began an 
+’ + 


active campaign against the sheriff's action which continued 
through the months while deficiency judgments were piling up in 
district court \t the Dawes county populist convention held at 


Crawford, September 18, 1895, the platform, written by the writer 


of this narrative, contained the following plank: 


Resolution Against Deficiency Judgments 
“We condemn the present practice of foreclosing mort- 
vages in this county, by which in the last 18 months over 
$14,000 in deficiency judgments have been piled up against 


mortgage debtors besides taking their land, and we pledge 


nominee for sheriff to stop this great wrong by legal means.” 


Populist Victory of 1896 

At the general election in November, 1896, the united populists 
ind Bryan democrats won a complete victory, electing all the state 
} 


officers and a majority of both houses of the legislature Included 


in this majority was the writer. Many of the members of the 
legislature of 1897 were pledged to the enactment of laws which 


} 


would prevent the taking of deficiency judgments in foreclosure 


cases. Senator C. W. Beal, of Custer county, introduced Senate 
file number 108. Fierce controversy over this bill took place in 
both senate and house. The bill passed the senate on March 19, by 


a vote of 24 to 8. In the house the bill passed March 31, by a vot 


t 


of 358 to 24, with 17 not voting. 


All Night Caucus 
\ special house caucus « 


The whole subject of mortgage debts was thoroughly thrashed out 


f populists and democrats was called 


in a debate which lasted until after midnight. On the one hand 
it was urged that the mortgage was a mere incident, that the note 
was the chief thing and a note was a promise to pay dollars which 
an honest man must meet. In reply it was pointed out that th« 
security and not the note was the chief thing in a real estate loan 
—that the real basis of the loan was the value of the land and to 
that the loan agent and the purchaser of the loan looked. Due to 
events neither borrower or lender could foresee or prevent, the 
market value of the land had fallen te near nothing, the settler 
could not pay, and if the creditor bid in the land it should cancel 
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the debt. The other side replied that a debt was a debt and to 
compel the creditor to take the land and cancel the mortgage debt 
would destroy the credit of Nebraska. Rejoinder was made that 
credit would survive where equity was done and that deficiency 
judgments is most cases would not be collected, but would simply 
discourage the class which had lost their homes from getting a 
fresh start in life. 

So the fight went on through the night. One point was con- 
ceded—that where a mortgage was taken to secure extension of 
pre-extisting debt the proposed law would not apply. With this 
concession the caucus adjourned. 

In the process of adopting this amendment in the House and 
securing concurrence by the House and Senate a defective record 
was made, so that it was not clear from the record that exactly 
the same bill had passed both houses. The writer of this story 
does not know absolutely where the blame for this defective re- 
cord lies, but there were suspicions regarding it. 

Governor Silas A. Holcomb, populist, refused to sign the bill 
and declined to veto it. Under the constitution the bill became a 
law and was incorporated in the statutes of 1897. 


The First Test of the 1897 Deficiency Judgment Repeal 

The first test of the 1897 legislative act repealing the right 
of deficiency judgments in real estate foreclosures was the case 
of Lorenzo Burrows vs. A. H. Vanderbergh, tried in Webster 
county before District Judge Ed. L. Adams. Judge Adams fol- 
lowed the provisions of the act of 1897, refusing to enter deficiency 
judgment in a foreclosure case where the property sold for less 
than the debt. The Supreme Court, consisting of Judges Sullivan, 
Holcomb and Sedgwick, held that the act of 1897 did not apply 
to a mortgage debt made prior to the passage of the act in 1897, 
The opinion written by Chief Justice Sullivan and concurred in 
by Associate Justices Sedgwick and Holcomb, is found in the 69th 
Nebraska Report, page 43, filed May 20, 1903. This unanimous 
opinion of the Supreme Court reads in part as follows: 

“An act of the State legislature which is designed, and if 
enforced would be effectual, to deprive the obligees of exist- 
ing contracts of an important remedy for the enforcement of 
the same, is an act impairing the obligations of such contracts 
and is in contravention of Section 10, Article 1 of the Consti- 
tution of the U. S.” 


Second Test of 1897 Act 

Again in 1905, (73 Nebraska, page 257, filed February 9, 1905) 
the Nebraska Supreme Court held, in a case where a mortgage 
debt made September 1, 1890, due in 1895 had been extended to 
1900 by a written instrument and thereafter foreclosed. This case 
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was tried in Douglas county District Court. District Judge George 
A. Day had entered deficiency judgment, holding the act of 1897 
did not apply. The Supreme Court opinion, written by Commis- 
sioner Oldham, concurred in by Commissioners Ames and Letton, 
and approved by the Supreme Court consisting of Judges Hol- 
comb, Sedgwick and Barnes, held as follows: 
“The law of 1897, repealing the statute which permitted 
deficiency judgments has no application to real estate mort- 
gages executed before the passage of the Act.” 


Defective Record Kills Deficiency Judgment Law 

It was not until January, 1908, that a test case arising under 
this aspect of the deficiency judgment act reached the Nebraska 
Supreme court, on appeal in a foreclosure case tried before Judge 
W. H. Westover in Sioux county. Judge Westover,acting under 
the law as he found it, refused to grant deficiency judgment. The 
Supreme Court decision is found in the 80th Report, page 601, 
written by Court Commissioner Ames. Commissioner Ames found 
that the record in the passage of the bill was defective and did not 
show agreement of both house and senate on the same bill and 
therefore the repeal act was void. This opinion of Commissioner 
Ames was concurred in by Supreme Court Judges Sedgwick, 
Barnes, Letton and Reese. The case was reversed and remanded 
to the district court and this attempt to abolish deficiency judg- 
ments by law in Nebraska ended. 


Repeal of Land Appraisals in 1915 

The legislature of 1915 (Chapter 149, Session laws, 1915) re- 
pealed the law requiring appraisal of land sold under foreclosure. 
The argument for repeal was that of saving costs in foreclosure. 
The question whether the land sold at a fair price is now in the 


discretion of the courts. 
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Joint Debates’ Travels 
1932 


Herbert Hoover 


Pre sident of the United States 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Governor of New York 


Com plete Edition 
Edited ‘Compiled by 
Nebraska 
State Historical Society 


iS93<a 


Vol. 1, 


THE HOOVER-ROOSEVELT CAMPAIGN 1932 





Two bound volumes of the Nebraska State Hist- 
orical Society contain the complete record of the re- 
markable speeches and travels of Herbert Hoover and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in the presidential campaign of 
1932. The volumes are made up of clippings from the 
daily newspapers. They cover the entire campaign 
and include the complete text of all the speeches and 
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full accounts of all the campaign travels of these can- 
didates together with pictures of campaign incidents. 
Fac-Simile of the title page of volume I is given above. 

There are 265 pages, each page three newspapers 
columns wide,—a total of about 278,000 words,—in 
this History of the Campaign of 1932. So far as known 
there is no other compilation of the campaign of 1932 
in existence. 

President Hoover and Governor Roosevelt debates 
have but one parallel in importance in American 
history—The Lincoln-Douglas debates of 1858. The 
Lincoln-Douglas debates were spoken from a common 
platform to crowds of 10,000 to 20,000. The Hoover- 
Roosevelt debates were spoken by radio to audiences 
of fifty to one hundred million, covering the entire 
North American continent. 


—— ‘ay 
U 





BOOK REVIEWS 


From Mrs. Daisy Anderson, of Box Butte county, the Histor- 
ical Library has received a booklet of 60 pages “From Slavery to 
Affluence,” the memoir of her husband, Robert Anderson. Mr. 
Anderson was born a slave in Green county, Kentucky in 1843. He 
left his master and enlisted in the Union Army in 1864. He was 
honorably discharged in 1866, had many adventures and finally set- 
tled in Box Butte county in 1884. He farmed successfully, acquired 
title to about 1,000 acres of land, married Miss Daisy Graham, of 
Forest City, Arkansas, on March 19, 1922, and brought her to the 
Box Butte county farm where he died about 1931. This book is 
a thrilling story of slave life on the old plantation, and the rise 
of a slave to be free landowner in Nebraska. Among its illustra- 
tions is a group picture of the Hemingford Post G. A. R., of 
which Mr. Anderson was the only colored member. The book 
is one of the best Nebraska biographies. 


SONNETS OF SCENERY, by Willis Hudspeth, 2568 Crown 
Point Ave., Omaha, Nebraska, pp 114, 1932. 

Willis Hudspeth has written verses for many years. Many of 
them have been printed from time to time in the Nebraska press. 
He is a printer, lover of nature, of western history and of good 
literature. This little volume of his poems relates largely to the 
story of Nebraska life among the common people. Most of them 
are brief, picturing a single incident, scene or study. There are 
about 300 short poems in this little volume. They are a real ad- 
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dition to local Nebraska literature, not uniform in excellence, 
but enough so to furnish entertainment for many a quiet evening 
hour at home or camping by a Nebraska prairie, lake or hilltop. 
We quote only two sample poems: 


Sorghum- Making 


A pony at the squaking canemill turned 

A stream of succulence that trickled in 
Large pans set over furnaces that burned 
Dry cords of pignut, elm, oak, ash and linn. 


The stalks of cane were headed in the field, 

The leaves removed, then cut in handy files, 
The growers hauling in the season’s yield 
And stacking it around the plant in piles. 


A number had to wait for their supply, 
The boiling lasting, in a heavy run, 
Until the dipper in the northern sky 
Was upside down before the batch was done. 


Recreating 


Out on the sandy, broad and shallow Platte 
A drifting log has lodged against a shoal 
And forms a seat beside a fishing hole 
Amid the islets, shifting, bare and flat. 
The wave track widens from a water rat 
That paddles briskly to a reedy knoll; 
A camper, coolly clad, with hook and troll, 
Is caught upon the luring habitat. 


Here Coronado may have been the guest 

Of Indian warriors of the peaceful ranks; 
Explorers Clark and Lewis stopped to rest 

Where lifeless trees are rooted in the banks, 
Or troubled Mormons, trailing to the West, 

Camped on the site and offered up their thanks. 


NEBRASKA ART AND ARTISTS, edited by Clarissa Buck- 
lin, published by The School of Fine Arts, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, pp 82, 1932. 

Art in Nebraska, either picture, music or literature, is much 
older than the whiteman in Nebraska. The broken fragments of 
aboriginal art have been gathered by explorers and historical stud- 
ents and are scattered on many pages of different volumes. The 
art of the white man in the field of painting and sculpture has 
hitherto been even more widely scattered in its location and study. 
This little book brings together, for the first time, definite in- 
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formation upon Nebraska artists who have worked upon canvas 
and other material. It constitutes a valuable and beautiful land 
mark in the progress of Nebraska art. It will eagerly be studied by 
all future scholars in that field. One of the fine contributions to 
this booklet is “Early Artists in Nebraska” by Miss Turner, for 
many years Newspaper Librarian of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society. Miss Turner is herself an artist and art lover.. Her con- 
tribution to this booklet includes 25 pages and undertakes to tell 
the story of all the early time artists who worked in the Nebraska 
field. Her study includes those artists who are no longer living. 
Among them are such well-known names as,—George Catlin, Karl 
Bodmer, Frederick Remington, Solon Borglum. Miss Turner has 
done a painstaking and important piece of work, a contribution to 
Nebraska History as well as Nebraska Art. 

One field of Nebraska art work, not covered by this booklet 
is the field of local illustrators and cartoonists, the persons whose 
work appeared chiefly in local newspapers and who never attained 
enough distinction or renown to be known outside their own 
locality. One such artist the writer of this review will mention. 
His name was L. D. Barker. He was a country school teacher 
and, homesteader, living near Pleasant Hill, in Saline county. He 
was a strong stocky, ruddy faced man of critical talent and vigor- 
ous opinions, a leader in the social and political controversies 
of his time. Most of his “art work” appeared in the pages of the 
Wilber Opposition, a democratic newspaper whose editor, John H, 
Wehn, was the father of the present John W. Wehn, deputy land 
commissioner of Nebraska. 

Mr. Barker was elected state senator from Saline county by 
the Anti-monopolists and democrats in 1882 and took an active 
part in the vigorous debates of the session of 1883. He made his 
own wood cuts from his own drawings. They were bold and 
vigorous criticisms and are of value from the political as well as 
the art standpoint. In the Nebraska State Historical Society 
newspaper files may be found nearly all the work of Senator Bark- 
er in the field of art. We commend a study of these crude sketches 
to Miss Turner and the other present day artists who are endeav- 
oring to put into record from the beginnings of pictorial art by 
the white man in our state. 


ZEBULON PIKE’S ARKANSAW JOURNAL, Stephen Hard- 
ing Hart and Archer Butler Hulbert, published by the Stewart 
Commission of the Colorado College and the Denver Public Libr- 
ary, pp. 200, 1932. 

This is Volume I of a projected series of 8 volumes on the topic 
“Overland to the Pacific,” 

Dr. Hulbert who has achieved a national reputation as a tracer 
of trails and writer of biographies is the moving force in this 
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series of volumes. A rapid examination of this volume by the 
editor of this magazine indicates that it has assembled in compact 
form the important material hitherto published under the Pike 
title, with some additions, making it a valuable reading book for 
the general public. 

The much advertised newly recovered maps and other data 
from Mexico which were taken away from Lieutenant Pike by 
the Mexicans at Santa Fe in 1806 and restored to United States 
in recent years through the efforts of American scholars and our 
Minister at Mexico are a disappointment. The newly recovered 
material does not greatly add to our previous knowledge. The 
maps are chiefly sketches of the mountain region and do not add 
at all to our information regarding Pike’s journey from Missouri 
across Kansas into Nebraska and then southwest to Santa Fe. 

Even a greater disappointment awaits the readers in that part 
of the book which deals with the real location of the Republican 
Pawnee Village, where on September 29, 1806, Lieutenant Pike 
and his little group of 21 men saw the Spanish flag hauled down 
and the Stars and Stripes raised in its stead at the command of 
Lieutenant Pike. This book perpetuates all the errors made by 
the Kansas Historical Society and apparently accepts them as 
historical truth. This is a very serious defect in the book, calling 
for the most complete and thorough correction in future issues 
of the series. 

Immediately upon examination of the book the writer of this 
review wrote the following letter to Dr. Hulbert at Colorado 
Springs: 

“A few weeks ago we received Zebulon Pike’s Arkansaw 
Journal. I hastily ran through it and then sent it to Mr. A. 
T. Hill of Hastings, one of our Executive Board. Mr. Hill 
has spent many months of study and travel upon the Pike 
Pawnee Route. He is the discoverer of the actual site of the 
Pike Pawnee Village near Red Cloud in Nebraska. His dis- 
coveries have been fully verified by myself in person through 
many days of travel and study of the Pike route and the Pike 
narrative. 

We are greatly surprised that your book adopts the stu- 
pendous and flagrant mistake of the people in Kansas in 
locating the Pawnee village near Republic City, Kansas, where 
the Kansas State Monument is erected. This whole subject 
is treated in extenso in our History Magazine Volume X, No. 
3, published in 1927. I believe that copies of this magazine 
are in the library of Colorado College. At any rate your book 
is wholly wrong upon that point and we in Nebraska will 
undertake to prove that you are wrong to any competent dis- 
interested group of geographical and historical experts. We 
repeatedly invited Mr. Connelley and other Kansas people to 
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join with us in an investigation and a determination of the 
facts first demonstrated by Mr. Hill and later confirmed by 
all students and investigators who examined the question. If 
you do not have a copy of our magazine we will send you one.” 
In reply was received the following letter: 

“Dear Mr. Sheldon: 

I thank you for your letter of the 10th. I greatly regret 
not knowing about the Kansas-Nebraska debate and your 
findings. Nothing would be more unlike me than to overlook 
them had I known. 

Mr. Hart did the Pike route on its eastern section at Yale. 
I am sorry I did not know enough to set him right. 

All I can do now is to make acknowledgment of short- 
sightedness in my preface to Volume II which comes out 
March 1. 

I did check Hart by looking into the Kansas Historical 
Society publications and finding they have erected a monu- 
ment. It didn’t occur to me that it was incorrectly placed. 

Gratefully yours, 
ARCHER B. HULBERT.” 

With no vanity or belligerence in their hearts the Executive 
Board and staff of the Nebraska State Historical Society renew 
their offer and challenge, relating to the true site of the Pike- 
Pawnee Village, and ask for a thorough examination of the evi- 
dence and the region under the auspices of the American Histor- 
ical Association or the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 
In the Nebraska History Magazine issue for July-September, 1927, 
the Nebraska State Historical Society put into printed form all 
he important material obtainable on the Kansas site and on the Ne- 
braska site and invited the Historical Society of Kansas to a 
joint investigation and determination of the real facts in the case. 

BULLETIN OF THE TEXAS ARCHEOLOGICAL AND 
PALEONTOLOGICAL SOCIETY, pp. 84, Abilene, Texas, 1932. 

This very recent publication is a most valuable addition to 
the Nebraska literature and study of prehistoric man in our own 
state. The important reason for this is the fact that discoveries 
now being made of ancient aboriginal sites on the high plains 
and mountains of western Texas indicate near relationship to the 
most recent discoveries of aboriginal remains in western Nebraska. 
The items in these discoveries show an occupation by prehistoric 
man of the entire high plains region stretching from North Dakota 
to Mexico many centuries ago. The use of rock shelters under 
similar conditions, the similarity of flint and other artifacts, and 
the evidences of lapse of time are very much the same. Nebraska 
students of prehistoric life in the plains and prairie regions will 
find this bulletin a very valuable addition to their study library. 
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join with us in an investigation and a determination of the 
facts first demonstrated by Mr. Hill and later confirmed by 
all students and investigators who examined the question. If 
you do not have a copy of our magazine we will send you one.” 
In reply was received the following letter: 

“Dear Mr. Sheldon: 

I thank you for your letter of the 10th. I greatly regret 
not knowing about the Kansas-Nebraska debate and your 
findings. Nothing would be more unlike me than to overlook 
them had I known. 

Mr. Hart did the Pike route on its eastern section at Yale. 
I am sorry I did not know enough to set him right. 

All I can do now is to make acknowledgment of short- 
sightedness in my preface to Volume II which comes out 
March 1. 

I did check Hart by looking into the Kansas Historical 
Society publications and finding they have erected a monu- 
ment. It didn’t occur to me that it was incorrectly placed. 

Gratefully yours, 
ARCHER B. HULBERT.” 

With no vanity or belligerence in their hearts the Executive 
Board and staft of the Nebraska State Historical Society renew 
their offer and challenge, relating to the true site of the Pike- 
Pawnee Village, and ask for a thorough examination of the evi- 
dence and the region under the auspices of the American Histor- 
ical Association or the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 
In the Nebraska History Magazine issue for July-September, 1927, 
the Nebraska State Historical Society put into printed form all 
he important material obtainable on the Kansas site and on the Ne- 
braska site and invited the Historical Society of Kansas to a 
joint investigation and determination of the real facts in the case. 


BULLETIN OF THE TEXAS ARCHEOLOGICAL AND 
PALEONTOLOGICAL SOCIETY, pp. 84, Abilene, Texas, 1932. 

This very recent publication is a most valuable addition to 
the Nebraska literature and study of prehistoric man in our own 
state. The important reason for this is the fact that discoveries 
now being made of ancient aboriginal sites on the high plains 
and mountains of western Texas indicate near relationship to the 
most recent discoveries of aboriginal remains in western Nebraska. 
The items in these discoveries show an occupation by prehistoric 
man of the entire high plains region stretching from North Dakota 
to Mexico many centuries ago. The use of rock shelters under 
similar conditions, the similarity of flint and other artifacts, and 
the evidences of lapse of time are very much the same. Nebraska 
students of prehistoric life in the plains and prairie regions will 
find this bulletin a very valuable addition to their study library. 
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OLD COTTONWOODS OF MILITARY AVENUE, 
FORT KEARNY 
Let the flag fall, 
The Bugle no more blow: 


The Ox-drawn Wagon, ponderous and slow, 


Pursue no more the ancient honored Trail 

Across the Plains to Old Fort Kearny’s walls; 

But, let the Ancient Forest stand, 

Planted by Hope and Faith in a once desert land, 

Tall sentinels of the old heroic time, 

Keeping before us memories sublime— 

Fresh inspirations now when Duty calls. 

—A.E.S 
The above won first prize for poem on Nebraska Historical 

Subject offered by Governor A. J. Weaver in 1930 
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The Nebraska State 
Historical Society 


Founded August 26, 1867. 
Reorganized September 25, 1878. 


The Nebraska State Historical Socicty was found- 
ed September 25, 1878, at a public meeting held in 
the Commercial Hotel in Lincoln. About thirty well 
known citizens of the State were present. Robert W. 
Furnas was chosen president and Professor Samuel 
Aughey, secretary. Previous to this date, on August 
26, 1867, the State Historical Society and Library As- 
sociation was incorporated in order to receive from 
the State the gift of the block of ground, now known 
as Haymarket Square. This original Historical As- 
sociation held no meetings. It was superseded by the 
present State Historical Society. 


PRESENT GOVERNING BOARD—1932 


Executive Board—Officers and Elected Members 


President, D. S. Dalbey, Beatrice. 

2nd. V-President, E. P. Wilson, Chadron. 
Secretary, Addison E. Sheldon, Lincoln. 
Treasurer, D. I.. Love, Lincoln. 

W. E. Hardy, Lincoln. 

N. C. Abbott, Nebraska City. 

A. B. Wood, Gering. 

A. F. Buechler, Grand Island. 

A. T. Hiil, Hastings. 


Ex-Officio Members 


C. W. Bryan, Governor of Nebraska. 

Charles A. Goss, Chief Justice of Supreme Court 
of Nebraska. 

E. A. Burnett, Chancellor of Uni. of Nebraska. 

J. H. Sweet, Pres. Nebraska Press Assn., Nebras- 
ka City. 
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